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Hero; and London has been 









we VAN transformed into one vast scaf- 
seit \} 

~ Se folding. For these last ten 
iS Ce : 


days little else has been thought 
of; and though the whole affair has taken, as 
we think, too much the character of a show 
and a festival, unmistakable evidence has been 


afforded of the supereminent position which | cerned. A hedge-carpenter who had ever seen | 
the Duke of Wellington occupied in the public |® London mob would have made better pro- 


mind. The specialty of our province dves 
not remove from us the necessity of offering 
grateful tribute to the great General who took 
3,000 cannon from the enemy, and never lost 
an English gun. But for the security which 
his ability, his character, and his fortune gave 


us, the sister Arts might still have been skulk- 


ing unknown in England. While war occu- 
pies men’s minds, and wastes worse than use- 


lessly their substance, we do not expect to see | 


buildings arise, or painters and sculptors 
flourish. These are the arts of Peace; and 
to Wellington, as the instrument under Provi- 
dence who gave us this, restored confidence 
to the world, and allowed the mental powers 
securely to develope themselves, we owe honour 
and reverence. “Forty years of peace,” 
as Mr. Disraeli said on Monday night, 
“have hardly ‘qualified us to be aware how 
considerable and how complex are the qualities 
which are necessary for the formation of a 
great General. It is not enough to say that 
he must be an engineer, a geographer, learned 
in human nature, adroit in managing man- 
kind; that he must be able to perform the 
highest duties of a Minister of State, and sink 
to the humblest offices of a commissary and a 
clerk; but he has to display all this know- 
ledge and he must do all these things at the 
same time and under extraordinary circum- 
stances. At the same moment he must think 


of the eve and the morrow,—of his flanks and | before the bier, one higher than the other, so | 
'as to have allowed a much larger number of | 


of his reserve; he must carry with him ammu- 


nition, provisions, hospitals; he must calcu- | 


late at the same time the state of the weather 
and the moral qualities of man; and all these 
elements, which are perpetually changing, he 
must combine amid overwhelming cold or 
overpowering heat; sometimes amid famine, 
often amid the thunder of artillery. Behind 
all this, too, is the ever-present image of his 
country, and the dreadful alternative whether 
that country is to receive him with cypress or 
with laurel.” In the present case the laurel 
has been bestowed, and now comes the cy- 
press,—cypress not strewn over the grave to 
be swept away on the morrow, but planted 
and watered by a nation’s tears, to flourish 
always. Thousands— 


** Mourn for the man of lergest influence, 

Yet freest from ambition’s crime, 
Our greatest, yet with least pretence, 
Great in council and in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 
Rich insaving common-sense, 

, And as the test only are, 
In his simplicity sublime.”* 

Thousands on thousands have pressed to 
see his coffin in the soldiers’ refuge at Chelsea, 
and on Thursday the whole population of the 
metropolis, ‘with armies from the provinces, 


“ 








filled the streets, the windows, the roofs, the 
steeples, to see the “solemn, silent, melan- 
choly train,” which accompanied his remains 
to their final field. They needed no urging,— 
no Homer to sing,— 


‘* Tf e’er ye rushed in crowds, with vast delight, 
To hail your hero glorious from the fight, 
Now meet him dead ; and let your sorrows flow ! 
Your common triumph, and your commun woe.” 
So great, indeed, were the crowds at Chelsea 
Hospital, that, through defective arrangements 
for their safety, life was lost, as all by this time 
have heard. To say that the provisions 





\they were disgraceful to all the parties con- 


‘vision against accident than was provided on 
ithe first public day of the ceremonial. We 
‘shall not soon forget the scene we looked 
|down upon on that day. The surging mass 
‘of people, steaming, struggling, screaming, 
crushing each other by the momentum given 
|and checked, was frightful to contemplate. 
| There was no controlling head, and the effect 
|of what the police did was simply to make 
matters worse. 
riers were erected, and the arrangements 
otherwise improved; but even to the last they 
were grossly defective, and that, too, though 
there were facilities of no ordinary kind, in the 
shapeof anobleapproach in front of theentrance. 
If zigzag barriers had been constructed here 
forming a queue not much wider than the 
stream that could enter the hall, the progress 
might have been nearly continuous, and the 
public, feeling assured that, although they 
entered slowly, none went in before their turn, 
would have been satisfied. In the rush that 





were respectively opened, scores of persons 
| were knocked down and trampled on. 

| Within the hall, the arrangements were little 
‘better, partly consequent on the plan of the 
| building. The approach up steps was execra- 
|ble, the doorway too small. The exit also 
| should have been larger, and then there might 


| have been two gangways down the room, and 


persons to have passed through in the same 
length of time. 

Of the artistic arrangement of the hall there 
was nothing to complain, and at the same time 
little requiring special comment, unless we 
except the arrangement of the lights on the 
platform, to which we have before alluded. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday night the 
Strand, Fleet-street, and the neighbourhood of 
St. Paul’s, presented a curious sight: scaffold- 
ings were being erected in every direction ; the 
gas was flaring and the hammers going all 
night, At Somerset House, where a scaffold- 
|ing was erected by the Society of Antiquaries, 
a horizontal gas-pipe with jets in it, had been 
carried from each of the two lamps in front of 
it, forming a regular figure, and producing a 
singular effect. Some awoke and fancied 
London had become a vast undertaker’s shop, 
so constant was the tapping on all sides ; and 
one tells us he dreamed he was Charles I. and 
that the men were preparing the scaffold. 
How glad he was when he awoke, and found 
he was a subject, and not a king, we need not 
say. 

‘Ae the club-houses, too, in Pall-mall, the 
_Athenzeum in particular, the works were going 
on by gas-light, and a stirring effect was pro- 





' were “ defective,” however, is too mild a term, | 
| 


On the following days bar-' 


was made from barrier to barrier, as these | 


duced. Temple Bar was very appropriately 
and effectively draped with black cloth and 
decorated. 

The appearance of the streets on Thurs- 
day was very striking. Every available 
corner was filled; the pavements presented 
a compact mass of spectators, and every 
where the greatest decorum and propriety 
|was preserved. The measured tread of the 
\soldiery produced a striking effect; and as 
the car passed bearing the body, every head 
was uncovered.* 


| According to the official 


| 





account of 
the car, “The leading idea adopted was 
to obtain soldier-like simplicity, with gran- 
deur, solemnity, and reality. Whatever 
there is—coffin, bier, trophies, and metal 
carriage, all are real, and everything in the 
nature of a sham has been eschewed. The 
dimensions have been controlled by the height 
and width of Temple Bar, which will not ad- 
mit anything much higher than 17 feet. The 
| design of the car, based upon the general idea 
suggested by the superintendents, was given by 
the Art Superintendent, Mr. Redgrave; but its 
constructive and ornamental details have been 
|worked out and superintended by Professor 
|Semper, whilst the details relating to the 


| woven fabrics and heraldry, have been de- 


| 


|signed by Mr. Octavius Hudson, both being 
| professors in the department of practical art.” + 

Although there is a certain massive richness 
| about the car, it cannot be pronounced wholly 
\satisfactory: it strikingly recalls a railway 
truck, and no defence can be offered for the 
half-halbert, half-candelabrum character of the 
supports for the canopy. 

We give a view of the cathedral church as it 
was fitted up for the ceremony, looking to- 
wards the north-west. By a misunderstand- 
ing, however, only one gallery is repre- 
sented in the transept: there were two.t The 
| fittings were done in the most substantial and 
| complete manner, but there was no attempt at 
decoration; such as were seen, for example, in 
the church of St. Roch in Paris, on the ocea- 
sion of the burial of Marshal Soult. 

It was stated that the doors of St. Paul’s 
would be opened at six o’clock, but it was 
‘nearly eight o’clock before the workmen re- 


} 











* « Whom bear ye thus with heavy tread, 
With arms reversed, and arms deprest ?” 
* Comrade, we bear the mighty dead 
In glory to his place of rest. 
A nation throngs the city’s ways, 
In grief for him whose race is run ; 
On, in dark state, beneath their gaze, 
Comrade, we bear great Wellington.” 
March—slowly march—hark ! in the hush, I hear 
Assaye’s hurrah, and Badajos’s cheer. 


On—bear him on to where they sleep, 
Our greatest, whom we name with pride; 
Lay him by Moore, in slumber deep ; 
y him by Abercrombie’s side. 
N a as im by the only one 
yho fixed, with him, red victory’s smile! 
Room for the dead, by him who won 
For us Trafalgar and the Nile! 
On—bear him on—hark! in the hush, I hear 
Toulouse’s charge and St. Sebastian’s cheer. 


Throw wide the doors; dust unto dust; 
O’er him the yawning marble close ; 
Give him to Death, with trembling trust, 
Calm in his last stern cold repose, 
In reverent silence, in the gloom 
Brooding beneath the mighty dome, 
Conqueror, *o share the conquered’s doom, 
Leave him to fame in his last home. 
March—comrades, march : -hark ! in the hush, I hear 
Quatre Bras’ hurrah and Waterloo’s fierce cheer. 
W. C. Banyzrr. 


+ The modelling was executed partly by Mr. Whittaker, 
a scholar, and Mr. Willes, a student of the department, 
and partly at Messrs. Jackson’s establishment. The 
modelling of the Duke’s Arms was entrusted to Mr. 
Thomas. The castings were — as follows :— 
The wheels to Messrs. Tyler, of Warwick-lane; the corner 
figures of Fame holding palms to Messrs. Stuart and 
Smith, of Sheffield; the — of Fame to Messrs. Hooles, 
of Sheffield ; the Lions’ heads to Mr. Messenger, of Bir- 
mingham ; and the spandrils, moulding, and Duke's Arms 
to Mr. Robinson, of Pimlico. 


| t See page 739, in our present number, 
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treated from the building, and the public were 
admitted. No arrangements had been made 
for inspecting the tickets on entering; nor 
were there any directions, nor any person 
competent to give the information as to where 
the different staircases led. Consequently, 
after the people had rambled about for a short 
while, and were in perfect despair of getting 
any seat at all, they took the matter into their 
own hands, and remained just wherever they 
happened to find themselves, irrespective of 
whether it was the right or the wrong place. 
This subsequently caused some annoyance, as 
on the tickets being asked for, many persons 
were found to be in the wrong galleries, and 
were made to move from the places they had 
taken up, to their infinite disgust. 

It was unfortunate that the daylight had 
not been more thoroughly excluded from the 
building, as the effect was much marred by 
the struggle between the natural and artificial 
lights. An endeavour to remedy this defect 


and round the enclosed space to the west nave, 
the effect was striking, the white surplices 
crossed by the funereal scarf, contrasting very 
strongly with the military uniforms and ordi- 
nary civilian’s attire. 
At one the procession moved from the west 
‘door. First came the Right Honourable the 
Lord Mayor and the City officers, succeeded 
by H. R. H. the Prince Albert and staff. Then 
‘followed the choristers, vicars choral, and 
minor canons of St. Paul’s Cathedral, as-isted 
by the gentlemen of ths Chapel Royal, 
and by the vicars choral of Westminster 
| Abbey, intoning the verses, “I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life,” &c. 
‘the musical part of the ceremony, this was 
| perhaps the most successful, as the time was 
admirably marked and kept. The choristers 
were succeeded by the church dignitaries, and 
immediately in front of the body came the 
foreign officers, bearing the different batons. 
After the corpse, was the Marquis of Anglesey, 





was made at the last moment, by colouring the 
windows of the dome, but, as may be con- 
ceived, such an attempt was utterly futile. 
The addition of black drapery over the win- 
dows would also have added greatly to the 
solemn appearance of the interior, and would 
have tended to tone down the vast mass of 
light-coloured stonework. 

Peers arrived a little before eleven o'clock, 
but the attendance was not by any means 
numerous. Not so, however, the Members of 
the House of Commons, who arrived shortly 
afterwards, and mustered in great numbers. 

On the east of the Peers a space was set 
apart for general officers, and the bright scarlet | Very Reverend the Dean (Dr. Milman). After 
and gold of their uniforms had a very fine | the lesson the choir sang Nunc Dimittis, 
appearance. ‘and then a new dirge, also composed for the 

It was about half-past eleven when the first | occasion by Mr. Goss. To give effect to this 
indication of the procession having reached | composition, a number of instrumental per- 
the Cathedral was observed. The sound of | formers had been engaged. The result was 
the bands, as they successively passed the west | most satisfactory. The dirge itself is a master- 
door, playing the “ Dead March” in “Saul,” re- | piece, and its performance could scarcely be 
verberating through the building,and alternating | excelled. During the lowering of the body 
and partly mingling with the solemn peals of | the “ Dead March” in “Saul ” was performed, 


bearing the coronet, and the chief mourner, 
the rear being brought up by a dense body of 
troops and others, who completely filled the 
west nave. While the coffin was being placed 
on the bier, which occupied some little time, 
the choristers made their way to the galleries 
on each side of the organ, and on the arrange- 
ments being completed, chanted the two 
psalms Dizi Custodiam and Domine, refugium. 
They then sang the new anthem, composed 
for the occasion by Mr. Goss, the organist of 
St. Paul’s. The merits of this composition are 
rather questionable. The lesson was then read 


in a clear, distinct, and audible voice by the! 


a 
ee 


SOME OF THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN 
IN ARCHITECTURE,—HAVING PART] 
CULAR REFERENCE TO ECCLEsIis. 
TICAL EDIFICES.* ya 
Cuurcu towers, with pinnacles at the four 

angles, and nothing in the middle, have been 

objected to by some writers; but perspective 

in a measure corrects the fault of equality, a; 

it causes one of the pinnacles in most views of 

the tower to be visually supreme: the great 
| height of towers above the eye generally throws 
| one angle up so high as to produce much of 
| the pyramidal form to the eye of the spectator, 
| Perspective, it should be observed, greatly aids 
ithe picturesque, and is indeed one of jts 
|sources, The placing a tower at each of foy; 
/angles of a building is justifiable, I consider, 





Of the whole of | When there is a centre feature to unite 


‘them, though of less height, provided it be 
|superior in some other respects, as of more 
| beautiful form,——that of a dome, for instance, as 
in the mosque of Achmet, with its guard of 
‘minarets. ‘hat centre feature may even be a 
| tower, if greater in diameter, or more light and 
,elegant in shape: it binds all together, as 
they all refer to it, and seem to exist for its 
protection or honour. 

I have hitherto, in treating on compo- 
sition, confined my remarks to the general 
disposition of the masses: I must now 
‘enter more particularly into the subject of 
‘outline. In the interesting and valuable 
work of the late Alfred Bartholomew, the 
| the author endeavours to establish the form of 
'the pyramid as the exact enclosure of good 
| architecture, With reference to the designing 
of steeples and similar structures, he asserts 
that two straight boundary lines, meeting at 
| the top, are the guide in adjusting all set-ofls 
‘and projections, which are to touch and be 
confined by these lines. Now, of the exam- 
ples he has given, it is only in the shaking 
minarets of the mosque of Ahmedabad that 
the straight line coincides exactly to the salient 
/angles of its stories; and the effect of this 
building, it is needless to say, is very tasteless. 
Had his theory embraced agreeable curve 
lines, he would have found the edifices he in- 
stanced answering more satisfactorily to his 
conditions. Indeed, in the most beautiful 
architecture it will be found that the salient 
jangles range, not within a straight line, but 
| within a pleasing curve, or curves of some 
| kind, either simple or compound; either one 
| beautiful curve or harmonious combination of 
jcurves; and a building with this quality in 
| perfection will have its masses so grouped that 





the great bell, was grand in the extreme, and/and afterwards the choir sang the verses | from all points of view its circumscribing line 
served at once to still the congregation. commencing, ** Man that is born of a woman.” shall be of a pleasing form, i.e. its extremities 


The Chelsea pensioners were the first to It was rather before half-past two that the) 
enter, and were ranged on benches on each | mortal remains of England’s greatest son were | 


side of the west nave. They were followed by | committed to the ground. The earnestness 


will be united in all directions by agreeable 
lines, not downwards to the ground only, but 
sometimes in a horizontal and other directions. 
I believe that in most really beautiful struc- 
tures of this kind, this has been aimed at: the 


the representatives of the different regiments in | with which the “ Lord’s Prayer ” was repeated. 


the service,—picked men, and the flower of our 
army,—two officers from each regiment having 
previously been provided with seats in the side 


aisles. The deputations from the various | the dean, Garter king-at-arms proclaimed the his guide in drawing the extremities. 


public bodies next succeeded, and were con- 
ducted to the places assigned to them by the 
vergers. On the floor level chairs were placed 
at the head of the bier for the chief mourner and 


his supporters; and on the right was a chair for 


| 
| by the whole congregation, showed how intense 


were the feelings of those assembled. 
| After the other prayers had been read by 


long list of titles of the late Duke, and then 
the Comptroller breaking the staff, the pieces 
| Were deposited in the vault by Garter. The 
hymn “ Sleepers wake ” having been sung by 
the choir, the blessing was pronounced by the 


‘architect of Waltham-cross could not have 
| produced his design without first drawing the 
beautiful enveloping curve: his first concep- 
tion would be this ideal line, which would be 
Some 
have doutstless been led to a graceful adjust- 
ment of the extremities by feeling: a strong 
feeling for tne beautiful has, I believe, fre- 
quently produced graceful and beautiful re- 
sults in the absence or ignorance of principle, 
i.e. by men who knew not the conditions on 


H.R.H. the Prince Albert. On each side of diocesan, the Lord Bishop of London, which which they, ane sbinians. 


the bier there were seats for the pall- bearers, 
and the bearers of the bannerols. At the foot, 
two rows of seats were assigned to the foreign 
officers who took part in the mournful cere- 
mony. he standard and pennon and the 
guidon borne in the procession were stationed 
at the north-west and the north-east angles of 


the open space respectively; the Banner of 


Wellesley and the Great Banner on the north | 


and south sides of the bier. 


About a quarter to one the canons and pre. | 


bendaries, accompanied by the vicars choral 
and choristers, to the number of about 150, 
walked to the great west door to receive the 
corpse. As they filed out of the east nave, 


‘terminated the ceremony. A salvo of artillery 

and a flourish of trumpets proclaimed this to 
the thousands out of the building, that all 
might know that the last sad rites had been 
performed over the remains of him, the be- 
loved of the sovereign, the revered of the 
people,— that, in the words of the funeral 
anthem, 


** His body is buried in peace. 


But his name liveth evermore.” 





THe OrpNance Survey or ScorLanp. 
_—The county authorities of Clackmannanshire 
have memorialized the Treasury for a substi- 
tution of the six-inch scale for the one-inch 
| how about to be applied to this county, 


A composition that; would come exactly 
within a straight line would be, if not very mo- 
‘notonous, at least insipid. The tameness of 
_ Chinese pagodas arises from their being formed 
|to a straight line instead of a eurve; and the 
‘shaking minarets before named prove any- 
\thing but the virtue of the principle. ‘The 
_queen-Eleanor-crosses, — our ancient and 
beautiful market-crosses,—are not of straight 
lined contours. 

While confinement to the straight line would 
be a restriction, the free use of curvature opens 
design to the infinity of beauty, and gives full 
scope to individual feeling, which are limited 
only by attention to the intended expressioD 
of the building according to its natural of 
moral type. As I have already intimated, the 





* See page 716, ante. 
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circumscribing line need not be restricted to 
one curve. Among structures of this class 
justly celebrated for their beauty, we sometimes 
see a straight upright line crowned by a single 
curve or ogee; while some, on the contrary, 
St. Stephen’s, Vienna, for instance, presents 





one beautiful ogee curve in the tower, receiving 
harmoniously the straight line of the spire: | 
Bow Church, London, is a repeated ogee : St. 
Bride’s steeple, however, is a slight convex | 
curve, too slight rather, forming one lofty | 
pointed areh. If abstract beauty were the sole! 
aim in architecture, a series of beautiful curves, 
mainly repetitions of Hogarth’s line of beauty, | 
would be the actual contour of most buildings. | 
But structural and expressional requirements 
in an art that is to fill at once the mind as well | 
as the eye, demanding other lines and forms | 
than these, confines purely esthetic considera- | 
tions to the general outline, and to the details 
and ornaments, against which they do but 
little militate. 

Yet this application of abstract beauty, 
though thus limited, is of magical effect in! 
architecture. In the more graceful of its pro- 
ductions, all manner of fair forms are sug- 
gested to the imagination: over such, an ideal 
form of beauty, modified somewhat by each 
susceptible fancy, invests as it were the whole 
in a mantle of light. 

There are principles, however, besides beauty 
of outline, to be sought and embodied in these 
works; there is power of effect,—expression 
of definite character; and these have more 
frequently been neglected in the Italian style 
than in the Gothic. 

Wren’s towers and spires have been cele- 
brated for their beauty, and for their construc- 
tive ingenuity: the latter quality in a greater 
or less degree they undoubtedly all possess ; 
and in point of beauty I think many of them 
are worthy of all praise, not only for the design 
ofthe spires, but for the graceful manner in 
which they unite with their supporting towers, 
and the great beauty of their outlines. I con- 
sider, however, that the interiors of some of, 
his churches evince more ingenuity, greater 
victory over untoward circumstances, and more 
of the skill of the geometer, combined with 
the pure taste and inventive power of the 
artist, than any of his spires. And when I see 
by some of his interiors, and by his steeple of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, how much he was capable of 
his mastery of geometrical form, I am sur-| 
prised that he should have allowed beauty so 
frequently to escape him in designing the most 
prominent objects of the city. While Bow) 
Church is crowned by one of the most grace- 
ful steeples in the world, two or three of the 
productions of the same class by the same 
eminent hand are amongst the most indifferent 
objects of the metropolis. 

Wren’s steeples were to distinguish the 
house of prayer when it could not be otherwise 
distinguished than by such features towering 
above the street dwelling-houses, within which | 
the body of the church was too often almost 
entirely concealed; and however well this 
purpose was answered, and however great tlie 
scientific skill embodied in their construction, 
it may be urged against the whole of them that 
they are wanting in that simplicity and solem- 
nity that should characterise the sacred fane of 
religion, and which I am well persuaded it is | 
within the power of the Greek and Roman 
style, as it was within the power of the archi- 
tect, to have effected. They have answered 
their purpose, doubtless ; but, by association, 
and not by abstract qualities do they express 
the solemn object of the edifices to which they 
are appended. 

It is, I consider, unfortunate for the art 
generally, that Wren so far failed, as his un- 
questionable eminence caused these to become 
types of a host of pagoda-like spires. Wren 
had a few able successors, and among them 
Gibbs, who produced one or two beautiful 
spires,—St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, St. Mary- 
le-Strand ; but they are open to the same ob- 
jections as those I have urged against Wren’s, 
viz. want of solemnity ; and among later edi- 
fices of the class, I know none that I could 
hold up as a model except that of All Saints’, 
Oxford, by Dean Aldrich, Of this church, 
simplicity and power are the great charm: it 





is in most respects the best I have seen. Its! 


peculiarities are—ist. A circular peristyle (only 
one) placed immediately on a square tower, 
and receiving delicacy by contrast with it, 
while none of the paltry expedients to prevent 
abruptness in the transition from square to 
round, which are generally productive of eye- 
sores, are here resorted to. 2nd. ‘The columns 


| are thickly set, which gives the circular temple 


an effect of richness and solidity so far in 
keeping with spire and tower ; qualities which 
are lacking in most other structures of the 


kind, their coiumns being in general thinly 


set, and their ensemble presenting a tame and 
meagre aspect: 3rd. The spire is small, as it 
should be, as if conscious, so to picture it, of 
not being quite at home in the style; and the 
whole presents a circumscribing outline, such, 
that whether seen by sunlight, or moonlight, 
or twilight, it is always beautiful. 

The spire, I remarked, was kept small ; now 
spires of Classic or Italian, and spires of Gothic 
churches, are totally different features, and 
call for different proportion and different 
treatment. How sensible Wren was of this 
fact may be gathered from the smallness of his 
Italian steeples generally. Indeed, it would 
seem as if it were to get rid of as much spire 
as possible that he repeated his different stages 


|so often with increasing diminution; and 


Gibbs, in St. Martin’s, truncated it evidently 
to divest it of some portion of its Gothic cha- 
racter. Indeed, the proper crowning of sach 
steeples is not the pyramidal spire, but the 
dome, either hemispherical or ogee in section. 
With the dome, however, in these compara- 
tively small features, there is gM@at danger of 
perpetrating that bugbear of architectural de- 
signers and heir-loom of critics, ycleped the 
pepper-box. 

The great charm of Aldrich’s steeple, I re- 
marked, lies in its simplicity and power. Com- | 
plexity and tameness are the characteristics of 
most later ones. Piling order upon order in 
mid-air to the extent sometimes practised in 
these works, seems a jesting with classic archi- 
tecture, and produces, at best, but so many | 
tivals of the pagoda. Neither in St. George’s 
Church nor in St. Michael’s of this town 
(Liverpool) have the architects made suitable 
provision for light and shade, or caught the 
secret of general effect in the composition, 
which is contrast between the form of the 
orders or stories. St. George’s presents the 
transition from an octagon to a circle with no 
increase of columnar richness, and, conse- 
quently, looks weak and tame; and St. 
Michael’s Church, though far more effective, 
rises but from a square to a slightly-expressed 
cross; while All Saints’ Church, Oxford, 
breaks at once from a plain square tower toa 
rich thickset circular peristyle, the square 
basement giving increased effect to the latter, 
which strikes at once with its classic and 
artistic beauty. 

We must fail in such works unless we look 
not only for inspiration of beauty on the fairer 
forms of nature, but also for models of power 
on her grander anc sublimer imagery. 

This brings me to an important point in my 
subject: we must bear in mind that there are 
other qualities to be expressed in architecture 
than those elegant ones embodied by the pyra- 
midal. I am here again at issue with Bartho- 
lomew, who says the most perfect architectural 
composition is that which forms one immense 
pyramid of decoration, consisting of many 
minor subservient pyramidal masses. Now, 
these conditions would exclude, besides the 
Greek temple, which he names as an exception, 
the Italian palaces, and other great buildings 
of acknowledged power and beauty. In fact, 
it is true of but one class of buildings, viz. all 
graceful and elegant buildings. Of all grand 
and sublime buildings it is not a condition. 
Of the greatest and sublimest, such as would 
strike terror into the beholder, the very reverse 
is the form,—the inverted pyramid; and I 
consider the pyramidal mass, and the inverted 
pyramidal mass stands, in theory, at the two 
extremes of the graceful, and the sublime or 
awful, in architecture. 

The latter principle is carried to its utmost 
practical result in lofty towers with overhang- 
ing battlements, or jutting turrets, But though | 


limited in its application, it is of great value 
in architecture ; and Ruskin, who refers to 
it in treating on the power of magnitude and 
height, has not overrated it; for architecture 
exerts great power over the imagination by 
bold and abrupt projections, which, from being 
sugzestive of great constructive power, excites 
emotions of awe and wonder in the beholder. 
Imagine the effect of this kind, produced by a 
tower such as the Victoria Tower at West- 
minster, with a top jutting story of some 30 
feet projection, and 50 or 60 feet high. The 
effect to a person standing under it, though no 
danger were apprehended, would be terrific. 
Of course, this principle can seldom be applied ; 
but the perpendicular form, which is the cen- 
tral one between the two extremes I have 
mentioned, and which is an expression of great 
grandeur and power in itself, is always or 
mostly practicable; and this may be made 
more powerful generally by bold and sudden 
projections, as cornices or balconies. 

On the subject of decoration, I would, in 
the first place, observe that a building is deco- 
rated, and in no small degree when it is beau- 
tifully and truthfully designed and executed. 
The architectural forms are decoration in them- 
selves, and the greater the building,—the more 
sublime its component features, the less it 
needs the ministry of the sculptor or painter : 
a dome, for instance, of pure form and majestic 
proportions, asks us for but little ornament. 
But there is a dignity in an architectural 
member, though far less pleasing in itself, 
when truthfully fulfilling an important and in- 
dispensable office to which it is properly fitted 
in obedience to the laws of constructive science, 
that tells upon the feelings, and becomes an 
artistic object, however unfavoured by the 
sculptor or painter. ‘Truth is the first decora- 
tiou, and the foundation for all real embellish- 
ment; and a rafter, beam, or joist, rough from 
the carpenter, is pleasanter to the eye of pure 
taste than idle features, however beautiful in 
themselves, or than improper or senseless orna- 
ment. And the main thing, on the application 
of further embellishment, is to take care that 
these forms be not hidden or marred, but that 
it (the embellishment) should further set forth 
and explain their nature, and be in strict har- 
mony with it. Architectural ornament should 
be used hike wit, which is best employed to 
illustrate and adorn truth. All ornament must 
be chosen in reference, and be made duly 
subordinate to the forms on which it reposes, 
according to the way of nature ; a rule that has 
often been flagrantly violated, and never 
more so, I think, than in the dome of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. I well remember my 
surprise when I first stood under that cele- 
brated concave, to find that in effect there 
is after allno dome. Now, the great error of 
this painting of Thornhill’s is not the material 
of its ornament,—its being, for the greater 
part, as Ruskin would term it, man’s work 
instead of God’s work,—the great error of 
this performance is its existence there. No 
matter what its artistic merits; were its his- 
torical part the best work of Raphael, it is 
worse than worthless on the dome of St. Paul’s. 
If Wren agreed to his dome being thus covered, 
it was the greatest mistake on his part that 
ever a greatman made. ‘This painting renders 
the whole dome a farce—virtually annihilates 
it. Sir C. Wren achieved a great cupola as a 
coronet to his collossal church worthy of the 
noble composition, Sir James Thornhill falls 
to work immediately, not to enhance its beau- 
ties by an application of the treasures of his 
art, not to make it a more beautiful dome, but 
to prevent its manifesting itself as a dome at 
all; (for such unquestionably is the result of 
the architectural device forming the frame of 
the paintings) ; to make it look like something 
else,—a cylindrical arcade ; to paint it out, in 
short, as if the architect had made a mistake in 
placing it there. 

Taking warning by such errors, we must 
proceed to consider what is the source of 
our ornamentation,—what it is to consist 
of,—what its extent; a subject which, how- 
ever difficult, should be treated more in- 
dependently than it generally is; as I con- 
sider a great deal of time has been lost in 
considerations of what the Greeks and other 
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ancients did. On this, as on all other sub- 
jects, we must, to succeed in our inquiries, 
fall back upon ourselves, and use our own 
judgments and feelings, enlightened and cul- 
tivated by every means at our command; and 
I think we are competent thus to settle 
it, without appeal to authority. A grat 
deal of material, however, remains to us 
in the works of the past, and it is im- 
portant to consider what use we should 
make of that which remains to us of the ele- 
ments of ancient art in our sculptural decora- 
tions. We should, I think, use these elements 


when we thoroughly understand their nature of ancient ornament by association. 





sians,—the employment of male figures. They 
are all of them absurd, and uncalled for by 
exigency, either esthetic or physical, by an 
legitimate motive in architectural design. If 
no ancient authority existed for their introduc- 
tion, we should not have been offended by 
their employment in modern Europe. He 
would be a bold man, I take it, who, unsup- 
ported by authority, would venture to repre- 
sent alady groaning under the weight of an 
entablature as a substitute for a column in the 
present day. 

We are misled in our choice and —— 

e 


and meaning, when we know all their relations | naturally connect the idea of beauty with what- 
and bearings, and thoroughly digest them | ever is worn by a graceful person ; and from 
mentally ; just as a wise man takes the advice the same feeling, elements in themselves very 
of another when he has made it his own) indifferent, but attached to some noblebuilding, 


opinion. Great caution is needful here: a 
great deal of discordancy, insipidity, or dead- 


| 


j 


come to be linked in most minds with images 
of beauty. Our prime and safest source of 


ness arises from unenlightened or unfeeling | ornament is nature herself, and human life 
appropriation of the elements of antiquity. | and we - “he poet holds the mirror up to 
life, 


There are stock ornaments, wreaths, festoons, nature an 


honeysuckles, and the rest, which are by too | 


many designers put up, not for their artistic 
value, not because they will express that idea 
they wish to express in that place, the idea that 
will be apposite; but just because they think 
something ought to be put there, and they 
have nothing else to put; like some fashion- 
able phrase of the drawing-room introduced 
to stop the gaps in conversation. As silence 
in the one case would be more agreeable to a 
person of sense, so would blankness in the 
other to a man of discriminative taste and 
genuine feeling. 

From unthinking adoption of ancient fea- 
tures, a great deal that is offensive and wrong 
in expression exists in our modern buildings. 
We have features both in our modern Gothic 
and modern Classic that should have been left 
to slumber in the ruins of antiquity, as they 
belong only to the past, as they are at variance 
with the present institutions and spirit of society, 
and have no echo in the breasts of the living 
generation. SuchI consider,and I mentionthem 
because I think them pre-eminent in the display 
of bad taste and corrupted feeling, particularly 
when applied to church architecture, are the 
species of columns called Caryatides, by some 
looked upon as a distinct order. Human 
figures on the summit of a building are exalted ; 
they are always beautiful in niches, to which in 
the Gothic architecture the canopy gives addi- 
tional beauty and honour ; but used as columns 
they are a degradation of humanity; and 
whether the account of Vitruvius as to the 
revengeful motive of their origin be true or 
false, they breathe of slavery, of Oriental sub- 


jection and abuse of the sex; and however, 


classic their associations, however charming to 
the traveller in the porch of the Pandrossium, 
it is certainly not graceful to repeat them in 
England, where Christianity if not chivalry 
should have prevented their appearance. 

Besides, there is an incongruity in their em- 
ployment as columns, and the objections that 
have been made against them from time to 
time by different writers are not by any 
means of too matter-of-fact a character for 
fine-art criticism. Caryatides are ornaments, 
as all statues are; but fora support as a column, 
we want, not a symbol or an ornament, but a 
real thing,—a solid body capable of endurance. 
A thing representing a natural object cannot 
take a primary office in architecture, except for 
a small corbel or the Jike. Some have called 
them beautiful absurdities; but the phrase, 
applied to such features, is a contradiction ; for 
it is not the eye alone that is to be gratified in 
architecture : its real ornaments, like pearls, 
are from the deep; for architecture appeals to 
the understanding, and is dependant on the 
reflective powers of the spectator for its effect 
on his mind. To profound feeling, therefore, 
for the beautiful we should join calm and fear- 
less reasoning. In real architecture, reason 
must reign, and no absurdity can be admitted 
there. 

In Caryatides, beauty there undoubtedly is, 
but it isin the statue, not in its application : 
beauty which the misuse of the figure only 
obscures and diminishes. 

‘The objection here made to Caryatides ap- 
plies with but little softening to Perses or Per- 





and so according to his powers 
must the architect, whose art not only can 
yield majestic and beautiful images of 
nature, refined by human fancy and feel- 
ing, but may have sympathy by its mys- 
terious forms, its groupings and combi- 
nations, its sunlight and its gloom, with 
the triumphs and woes, the hopes and the 
conflicts of humanity. Of old the sculptor 
and the architect luxuriated in the mazes of 
the poet’s fancy, and the sculptor’s hand 
realised in stone the bright imagery of the 
poet’s dream. The magic charms, too, of 
geometry, creating as it were a world from 
nothing, were not wanting. These sources of 
decoration are yet unsealed, and there are wide 
fields for their display, wider than is generally 
conceived. Some edifices may be covered 
with tracery, and sculpture, so long as it be kept 
broad and delicate, and not suffered to inter- 
fere with the main lines, as it too often does in 
modern works, and subvert the great divisions 
of the design. Richness and simplicity are 
not inimical to each other; minuteness of 
ornament need not destroy grandeur, for they 
are combined in many of our older structures. 
In the exterior of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
for instance, you may fix your eye upon any 
main feature of the building, buttress or what 
not, and contemplate its form and proportions, 
quite undisturbed by the delicate detail, so 
completely does the latter keep its place. Let 
any architect compare this building with its 
new neighbour the Palace of Westminster, 
where the too often obtrusive detail interferes 
with the simplicity and beauty of the design, 
and he will see at once the difference to which 
I would call attention, between ancient and 
modern works in this respect. 

I have, in the preceding remarks, confined 
my illustration of principle chiefly to the pre- 
sent dominant system of Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture. I do not, however, recognise that 
style as the only one meet or worthy to 
enshrine the religion of the day. All art and 
nature are open to the architect, who, like the 
poet, should free himself from the prejudices 
of his country and day, and be superior to 
time and place, becoming thereby a general 
instead of a local man; and nota British or a 
French, but a world-architect. I consider one 
of the impediments to the advancement of art 
generally, is the bigotry and tyranny of fashion 
and opinion, that would limit the resources of 
the artist to any one style. To the ecclesi- 
astical architect I believe this limitation must 
be peculiarly prejudicial, as it shuts him out 
from the use of elements peculiarly fitted to 
the expression of solemn and religious ideas, 
belonging to a style capable of the highest 
development and the most glorious and sub- 
lime significance. In a former paper I sug- 
gested the Greek periptery as being a fit type 
for the sacred edifices of the day. I did so 
because I consider it the grandest and most 
solemn form,—the one most sacred in its ex- 
pression that any architectural elements can 
assume. ‘This I think, in the absence of pre- 
judice, would soon be acknowledged. But 
alas! the architecture and the paganism of the 
sacred edifices of the Greeks have been spoken 
of as if they were not distinct and separable. 
Now, no true architecture can share the fate of 
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ee 

paganism, or be bound to the destiny of an 
creed whatever. Art is indissolubly linked - 
humanity, and universal in its a plication - 
but though eminently religious, wad fit to be 
associated with and to minister to the purest 
and holiest forms of religion in the world et 
its expression is too broad to permit it to be 
wrested in favour of any particular creed o; 
ritual, with which it can only be connected jn 
the minds of individuals, by an arbitrary and 
accidental association of ideas. e true artist 
must be indebted to all styles, but what he 
extracts will rise to him devoted of all the 
local peculiarities, extraneous, historical, and 
temporary adjuncts. That the Greek elements 
cannot be thus separated and combined in new 
forms, otherwise than as in the Greek temples, 
and made to serve and embellish other plans 
consistent with the fulfilment of the conditions 
of original and truthful architecture, is a posi- 
tion too absurd, I think, to merit reply. The 
Greeks themselves combined them otherwise, 
and he who cannot do so too is no architect. If 
the richest products of the human mind should 
be laid on the altar of religion, then our sacred 
architecture must be commensurate with our 
ideal of structural art; and the genius of 
Greek design must also be pressed into its 
service and made to minister to the religious 
sentiment. 

Let it not be supposed that I am hostile to 
the system so much preferred to it. I believe 
it is equally based on principles of our nature, 
and answers to emotions that are common to 
our race. Pursued in the spirit of its in- 
ventors and first practitioners, by men who 
could prove themselves their true successors, 
and instead of pushing it back, would carry it 
on, in the manner its originators would them- 
selves have carried it on, under new circum- 
stances, using its elements only as instruments 
of emotion, Gothic architecture might run a 
new and illustrious career. I say I am not 
hostile to this system of our forefathers : it 
would be unnatural to be so, I am only 
claiming for the Greek architecture whet I 
conceive to be its rights, and which I think 
have never been fully urged. All that Gothic 
architecture is, it has been declared to be, by 
its able modern advocates; and it has had 
ample justice meted to it: while the Greek, on 
the contrary, has been the victim of prejudice, 
of half views, and of illogical conclusions. 
Admit the Greek architecture to a participa- 
tion in the ministry of art to religion, and we 
may then, and not till then, be said to have 
requited some versape of our obligation to 
Greek genius. It is the seed of all that we 
have known of greatness in architecture, and 
we are architects only in proportion as we feel 
its beauty and fathom its source. 

In choosing a style for a sacred edifice, we 
should consider which is best fitted naturally, 
and adopt that which, by its intrinsic quali- 
ties, is most capable of producing solemn im- 
pressions, whatever its associations may be, or 
however deficient in associations of a certain 
kind. The test of any one style in reference 
to this qualification is the consideration, not 
how it affects some particular section or class 
of men, through the medium of its history, its 
accidental and individual associations, but 
how it stands related to human nature by its 
intrinsic and essential qualities, by its univer- 
sal, unchanging, and iniperishable associations. 

Has this been the test applied? Have not 
personal associations been confounded with, 
and allowed to have all the weight of, natural 
laws, to the impediment and great detriment 
of art? 

For what are the ecclesiastical structures 
erecting in our day? Their types or originals 
were admirable as works of art; there was 
truth, feeling, spirit, life in them; they were 
built by men who were true successors of their 
predecessors ; who were led to that style and 
mode of construction by the nature of their 
materials, by the dictates of their science, by 
their social status, their form of worship: the 
style of the original buildings was the natural 
result, the blossoming, as it were, of the struc- 
tural science or constructive principles which 
guided their formation. But the imitations 
want structural consistency and other qualities 
of real architecture. Our religion points to 
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other forms than these; our materials, our 
science, to a very different mode of construc- 
tion; our more delicate habits require a 
different kind of finish and fitting. 
Medizvalists, whatever their style, adapted the 


The | 








will rear structures of beauty for every required | ing its general adoption, there are architects 
use, new in the right sense of the word, new | now who, when erecting a similar house, would 
_and yet old; new by their originality of con-| say—“ This is my design.” 

ception ; old as the universe by their sympathy; The quadrangular is a commodious plan, 
with humanity : ‘capable of good subdivisions, and affording 


interior distribution to their ritual ; they always 
formed them to a plan that corresponded to 
their religious purposes. They made con- 
structive and esthetic requirements subservient 
to that. Their religion and their art in all 
things went hand in hand, and their cathedrals 
and abbeys were the natural and inevitable 
result of their religious enthusiasm, the mate- 
rial embodiment of their faith, Why cannot | 
we do the same? Why are we to sacrifice all | 
to the principle of symbolism? Symbolism | 
has no real root or authority in art ;| 
we are not bound to symbolize either | 
states of mind or Christian doctrines | DWELLING-HOUSE FRONTS. thus described ;—a plain brick wall, with five 
we may have symbols, but let us have! As it may be some time before iron houses openings for windows, and one for a door, 
accommodation first ; for symbolism is not become fashionable, and as the exhibition- | having a stone base and string, a wooden cor- 
essential to a Christian church: a true, building is not likely to be copied for domestic nice and blocking, and the usual window-sills, 
Church (the material church, I mean) is one| purposes, we shall confine our remarks to the the most forbidding feature either in cottage 
built with the best means we have; by the ex-/ old system here, and look for an appropriate | or mansion. 
ertion of our highest efforts, the exercise of ‘application of our common materials in the; Having glanced at domestic buildings, we 
our noblest art: a true Church is one con- | usual mixed manner. Setting aside convenience shall now look to the remnants of antiquity, 
ceived in a spirit pure and unbiassed, fully and other points for the present, the external and endeavour to learn from them some truth- 
informed by its especial and sacred purpose ; | appearance of dwelling-houses shall have atten- ful style of decorated construction. We have 
and built with the providential materials of the | tion ; previous to which, a glance at their exist- it mythologically, or traditionally, or by con- 
country and the day. The Gothic, or any other |ing condition may not be out of place. Of jecture, that their beautiful columns and 
style in which the church has been aforetime these a great variety exists. The present entablatures are imitations of the wooden 
built, - look upon, not as an essential, but an | mode of designing seems worn out. The artists structures of more primitive standing. If 
historical accident of religion,—an adventitious | appear to follow in the same track, and to copy they be not, they are so very like them, that a 
and extraneous circumstance. Though art as | from some predecessor ; satisfied in each case, building erected of timber would present 
well as nature is the ally of religion; though | by adding some trifle to the detail, or making | exactly the same frontispiece as a Doric facade, 
whatever is great, and good, and true belongs | an insignificant change to avoid sameness, without any stretch of thought, beyond the 
to Christianity, which can open its arms wide | There are brick buildings with brick dressings mere efforts of craft suggested by necessity. 
enough to receive all that is fair and pure, and | of a different colour, and some dressed with And as there are sufficient grounds for admit- 
will accept of their ministry, yet it is entirely stone; some with stone strings and window- ting the assertion, it will help to establish as a 
independent of such things, and is no respecter | sills, and others where the string forms the sill. | principle, that the external ornamentation 
of styles and schools. The ground-story has, in a few instances, a/ of a building should be mainly dependant on 
: To divest the architectural mind of all pre-| rustic stone facing; and, again, we see rustic the internal construction. Following out this 
judice and chance association, of all restriction | quoins with no other visible relief. Here is a theory, let us imagine that the floor-framings 
imposed by precedent, fashion, bigotry, narrow | house with brick panels, sunk on the surface and other bearing timbers were to be projected 
and false criticism, and bring it to yield obe- | about 2 inches, further diversified with blank beyond the walls; that the rude projections 
dience to natural laws only, is to be the great | windows; or the door and windows are re- were sawn off and enriched; and again, let us 
task of the day. Freedom is in all things an cessed a half brick deep; or it has four miser- suppose that stone is to be substituted for 
essential condition of growth and power. Po- | able projections rising to the roof, nominally | wood, and we have the idea of the ancients; in 
litical freedom is not more essential to intel- | pilasters, which can be scarcely seen during their transition from the latter to the former 
lectual, moral, and religious prosperity and | sunshine. This variety is occasionally relieved material. Our English predecessors have done 
progress, than is freedom of mind from all|by members in cement and terra-cotta, soon the same, with their limited means ; and where 
the shackles of precedent and the bonds of| plainly distinguishable by their shabbiness, stone would be too expensive or heavy, they 
ancient rule, to advancement and success in | cracks, and tasteless execution. 'made the framework exposed to view as taste- 
architecture, which cannot extensively flourish | The designer having no principles laid ful as possible. There were sufficient examples 
and reach the excellence of former times until | down, fancy alone inspires; and, considering already before their eyes of huge masses of 
these are brought into perfect abeyance. the errant propensities of man, we must rejoice masonry, were they desirous of imitating such 
There are those who talk and act as if copy- | that buildings show so well, and rest on such buildings, and reducing their proportions 
ing the past were all we could now do; as if 'good foundations. The reason why fagades, to the scale required for domestic life ; but they 
indeed architecture were decrepid—in her|in general, were so thoughtlessly designed, considered the distinction between a public 
dotage, and unable to do more than recount may be a want of criticism heretofore; and edifice and a private habitation, and they made 
and illustrate the adventures of her youth; or | thus there arose a succession of errors rendered it,—with what effect I leave to those who can 
as if intellect and genius had deserted her| venerable by age. Designs, suggested by judyge of the difference between working accord- 
standard. I am convinced, however, that her| pedantic conceit, have not obtained greater ing to a principle and struggling without order 
true votaries see no wrinkles on her brow. latitude on account of the tenacity with which or precedent. 
Nor do I believe that we are deficient in in- | human nature clings to old forms. Were it One advantage to be derived from this mode 
tellect: we have intellect enough applied to not for this inert force in the minds of men, of embellishment, was the division of the 
architecture, but like the ancient philosophical | to what extremes may not a dreamer’s fancy facade into tabulations or stories, a point at 
research before the time of Bacon, it wants a lead him—crystal palaces, iron cities, and present diszegarded, even to producing con- 
right direction to be given to it. I believe the crockeryware temples ! fusion; a structure of one internal story 
exigencies of the present time demand a| The Tudor and Elizabethan styles, as they | showing two tiers on the outside, and vice 
system that shall unite untried resources; and | are termed, have been lately introduced, with versd. When guided by this principle, we see 
I believe that architecture so directed, is| which every liberty is taken. Nothing more the error in carrying up columns and pilasters, 
capable of meeting its wants, and is susceptive |than the outlines are preserved, the details unbroken, to the roof of athree-story building, 
of endless development. Architecture, in its| being anomalous, and the materials as fanci- instead of distinctly showing the floors or 
true essence, is to be looked upon, not asa code | fully mixed up as the most wanton taste for | floor-levels ; and, to prove that the Romans 
of rigid laws handed down from Greece or| the ridiculous could suggest. In many, the knew the necessity of this distinction, a prece- 
Rome; but as a system of broad principles, | barge boards are of cast-iron, and the fronts | dent exists in the remains of the Coliseum. 
committed to individual genius, to be applied | are either cemented or rough-cast; whilst afew! To design a story-zone, or a stone band re- 
according to time, country, and circumstance ; | scraps of stone complete the sorry patchwork, | presenting the floor, in place of the present 


* New as if brought from other spheres, }ample room for all the principal apartments, 
Yet welcome as if loved for years.”’ |under one roof; though it should have ad- 


It is well said to be the characteristic faculty Juncts in the rear, inclosed within a yard, to 
of genius, without despising rules to know | Tender it complete. Some of these fronts are 


when and how to break them: it breaks them | exceedingly bald, or carried to the other ex- 


often, but it “observes higher laws than it, treme, such as presenting an einbattled appear- 


transgresses ;” it is obedient to the laws of, 4%°% resembling a miniature fortalice, which 
new conditions, of new forms of society, of shows anything but sepeen a's happy effect : 
new lights, the laws of an intellectual world DF is it because a man’s house is his castle, 
that is widening on its view. that he should be persuaded to dwell in a 

Samuet Hvucerns, | C@8tellated mansion. However, as battlements 
‘are not to be frequently seen, and as stone 
porches are also rare, the house-front may be 

















and I believe that the stream of architectural | One of the secrets in perfecting this design, | unmeaning string-course, which is scarcely 


knowledge and resource is to swell in its | 


course through successive ages and lands by | 
the inspirations of genius, and the contribu- 
tions of science and discovery to its volume. 


| bethan is the square, isolated mansion, gene- 


is to show a number of breaks and gables,— | ever laid on its accurate level, may be rather 
to give the whole a busy appearance. | difficult; but, I fancy, the idea could be ac- 

Quite of an opposite description to the Eliza- | complished ultimately, if attempted with an 
eyeto reality. A wall-plate, about four inches 


At the same time we have a perfect right to| rally built of brick, sometimes cased with 
avail ourselves of all past art as our elements. | stone on one or two fronts. It may be seen 
The true artist finds his materials in what he | in the vicinity of towns, on a commanding 
sees around him in the present, and in what) site, remarkable for its hipped roof and crown- 
looms from the past ;—in the realm of nature |ing entablature. It has five large windows in | 
and of art. He will extract from all styles for | the principal front, and a Doric or Ionic pro- 
the storing of the mental hive, and seek in| style porch; and often there is a side entrance, 
these for types and exponents of the mysterious | ornamented with pilasters and a slightly pro- 
revealings of his own soul. But he combines | jecting cornice. By its frequent repetition, it 
them according to new affinities; and from | seems a favourite form of building, and not 
the art elements of other lands and times he | likely to be soon forgotten; yet, notwithstand- 


deep, may be first imagined, showing one good 
moulding on the lower edge, above which the 
ends of the joists may appear, similar to the 
Dorie triglyphs, but in dimensions exactly 
corresponding with the scantling of the floor- 
framing, and at the same distance asunder. 
The joist-ends should come flush with the 
upper edge of the wall-plate; and the inter- 
vening metopes, being sunk about an inch 
' below the latter, may be tastefully ornamented. 
| A light bed-mould may be introduced, break- 
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| glyphs, above which would ap- 


ing over the | 
; representing the edge 


pear a bold cymatium, 
of the projecting floor, 
thicker, and w eathered on the upper surface. 


All described here, or something with a simi-/as much as possible; not by any artificial 


lar purport in view, may be cut out of one | 
stone, of the proper depth, affording sufficient | 
strength for the maintenance required in a 

lintel. This having the semblance of a 

Dorie entablature, care must be taken that the | 
copy does not lead to error. Nothing 

was supposed to rest on the Doric frieze, nor | 
was any building intended to surmount it, on 

which account the triglyphs were made con- 

tinuous; but in a cornice between two stories, | 
the glyphs must not be continued between the | 
solid piers ; because it would be as unmeaning 

to place a pillar on such a foundation as to | 
build a wall upon a boarded floor. The stone 

imitation of the floor should be confined to 

those places occupied by the recesses of win- 

dows and doors, and the segment between the 

upper and lower piers made a solid plinth, 

moulded in accordance with the portions it 

connects together. 

On looking back again to the remains of | 
former times, we find that these buildings do 
not present to us the appearance of mere walls, 
pierced with a number of openings. This will 
suggest another principle for the decoration of 
dwelling-houses, which idea has been partially | 
carried out in a few public buildings, and_ 
occasionally in commercial structures of con- | 
siderable magnitude, of late years, but never 
in domestic residences. Where the suggestion | 
has been attended to, a happy improvement is | 
effected, above the ordinary system of mere | 
walls with windows. To pursue this theory, 
and render it practicable, it would be necessary 
to consider the entire fabric as supported by 
solid piers, of a breadth not proportioned to 
height, after the manner of our modern pilas- 
ters, but rather in accordance with taste, to be 
determined by the architect, who must also 
have an eye to the stability of these piers, and 
their strength to bear with ease the superincum- 
bent pressure. This puts an end at once to the 
appearance of a mere wall, whilst the openings 
remain to be filled up with doors, windows, or 
panels, as may be required. The piers should | 
terminate with each story, in the style pre- 
viously described, and they may have moulded 
capitals and bases, both of which may be 
richly ornamented. If ornament were too ex- 
pensive, it can be omitted; but it would still be 
necessary to show some finish to the tops and 
bottoms of the piers, for the sake of marking 
them as such, and to carry out the intent in 
view. These solid pillars should never be 
put up in rustic blocks ; but I fancy that they 
may be fluted, or otherwise ornamented with 
sinkings. 

The next step is to fill up the window open- 
ings; and therefore we shall commence with 
the sill, which should be a stone panel similar 
to the internal back of the window, and resting 
on the stone base or the floor-string. The 
reveals of stone are to be proportioned to the 
size intended for the frame, and the window- | 
head must be of sufficient depth to come below | 
the internal mouldings in plaster and wood. | 
The reveals may be moulded up the outer! 
edges, and have also moulded imposts or 
springers ; and the window-head may be put 
together in two segments, with a deep-moulded 
key, to form a support for the floor-string 
above, or the cornice in the upper story. The 
segments of the arch can be finished with 
panels similar to the sill. The whole of the 
work here described may recede, at least, six 
inches behind the faces of the solid piers; but 
the general depth cf such recess in a facade 
should be regulated by the size of the) 
openings. 

For the present we may pass over the 
entrance, cornice, base, and chimneys, and 
proceed with the main purport of the sug- 
gestion, 

The third hint received from the study of 
ancient and Anglican architecture, is unity of 
material. We should, if possible, use only 
one material, whether that be stone or brick. 
But it is sometimes necessary to depart from | 
this rule; and when compelled to do so, bot 
materials should be so put together, that o 


but about three times | nates that brick becomes inferior matter, the 


| 
| 


| will not disfigure the other, or render its ap- 
pearance shabby. Where stone so predomi- 





‘brick should be made to assort with the stone, 


means, but in its original formation. Where 
brick is the principal substance, the stone 
should be used only where necessary, of the 
darkest shade to be obtained, and not with a! 
view to dividing the brick surface mto petty 
subdivisions. 

It is well known that a fabric may be built 
entirely either of brick or stone, without any | 
difference in the manner of execution, except | 
that in brick buildings all openings must be | 
necessarily surmounted by an arch. In fine, | 
these were the only substances which, through | 
the lapse of ages, remained unquestionable in | 
point of construction; and we find that they | 
were made subservient to all the improvements | 
of successive centuries, from the time they 
were first used to the present day. Stonework | 
has been wrought to the most exquisite finish, 
and the most elaborate design of architectural 
genius. Bricks have also entered into some | 


| 


of the most difficult portions of workmanship. | 
Brick buildings are also the only ones into) 
the fronts of which woodwork may be intro- | 
duced, with anything like a happy effect—not 
painted over in imitation of stone, nor made 
to appear stone artificially, by coating it with | 
vitreous granulations; but to be stained as | 
woodwork, or decorated as wood should be | 
decorated. A judicious timber ornamentation | 
of brick houses has a very good effect ; setting | 
aside all inane attempts at imposing on its | 
details the ponderous mimicry of stone. All| 
reliefs must be compatible with timberwork, | 
in general; light, elegant, and free. Much, 
advantage in designing may be had, by consi- | 
dering its properties as timber, in its applica- | 
tion to all external purposes; and not, as in| 
the present day, allowing the mind to enter- | 
tain a false conception of its identity, when | 
completing such portions of work as the jambs 
and cornices of bay-windows, and other parts, | 
based with stone and completed with timber, 
soon distinguishable by exposure to the wea- 
ther and the negligent manner of execution. | 
Where it is necessary to use both materials, | 
it may assist in producing a pleasing effect, to 
observe some particular style of applying the! 
stone portions of the structure, such as —all | 
unbroken horizontal lines to be well relieved | 
above the wall-face, and all perpendicular and 
other mouldings, such as door and window | 
linings, to be sunk weil below the brickwork. | 
There are many other arrangements within the 
scope of art which would soon present them- | 
selves to the mind’s eye of a person intent on | 
improving the present fashion of building, 
and doing so according to truthful principles. 
To this may be added, that mere fancy, which 
is always detailed erroneously, never even) 
looks interesting; whilst the labours of an 
artist, when guided by science, though ending 
in simplicity and plainness, are always pleasing 
and satisfactory. F, SULLIVAN. 





} 


| 


| 





MONUMENT TO DAGUERRE. 


Tue Société libre des Beaux Arts, Paris, 
have erected a monument at Bry-sur-Marne, 
to the late M. Daguerre, well known amongst 
us by his dioramas and the process of sun 
painting which bears his name, and on the 4th | 
inst. they met to inaugurate it. M. Moullard 
du Comtat read a discourse at the tomb, in the 
course of which he mentioned the following | 
occurrence, to show the degree of perfection to | 
which Daguerre had arrived in his imitations. | 
During the exhibition of his diorama of “ The) 
Tomb of Napoleon at St. Helena,” a young | 
student came to him with his colour-box under | 
his arm, and asked permission to make. 
sketches, as if he were before the real place. | 
Daguerre smiled, and feeling the compliment 
under this naiveté, said to him, “ Young man, | 
come and see me as often as you like, but do’ 
not work here, for you would only make a 
copy of a copy. If you wish to study in 
earnest, go into the open air.” 

The monument is simple. 





| 


A railing of iron 
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carries a medallion portrait of Daguerre by 
M. Husson. M. Rohault de Fleury was the 
architect. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Bury St. Edmunds.—-The restoration of the 
Norman tower having been completed, a re. 
sumé of the state of the structure previous to 
the commencement of the work, and of the 
various repairs and restorations effected, has 
been presented to the churchwardens of St, 
James’s parish, as a record to be placed in the 
parish books, along with a list of contributors 
and abstract of expenditure. The cost has 
amounted to about 3,400/. of which the parish 
contributed 800/. 

Harlton.—A new school-room and residence 
for the schoolmaster has just been completed 
in this village, mainly at the expense of the 
Rev. James Fendall, rector of the parish. The 
school is adapted to contain about eighty chil- 
dren. The buildings are in the Tudor domestic 
style, and their site is in the immediate 
vicinity of the church and rectory-house. The 
opening of the school-room took place on 
Tuesday in last week. 

Shellingford (Berks). — The little village 
church at Shellingford, Berks, was lately 
struck by lightning. Tenders were given in 
for repairs, and, by some unaccountable mis- 
understanding, the highest was 1,640/. and the 
lowest 240/. The latter was accepted, and the 
contractor is now at work. He says he could 
rebuild the entire church for 1,200/. 

Abingdon.—The contracts for the repairs of 
the county hall have been taken, and the work 

ill be commenced in due course. The cost 
of the alteration will amount to 1,000/. and 
further subscriptions will be required. 


Longbridge Deverill (Warminster).—One of 
the first acts of the Marquis of Bath, after 
arriving at majority was to order the restora- 
tion of the nave of the church of Longbridge 
Deverill, where his ancestors are buried, and 
which is usually regarded as his parish church. 
The chancel also has been rebuilt at the ex- 
pense of the marchioness, and the work of re- 
storation is now completed. Mr. Harrison, of 
London, is the architect, and Mr. Hale, of 
Warminster, the builder. 


Holyhead.—A dispute appears to have oc- 
curred here between the contractors for the 
harhour works and their workmen as to the 
appointment of a surgeon. The contractors 
had appointed one themselves in the outset, 
and retained a emall tax on the wages for 
which the men had the benefit of surgical or 
medical attendance in case of accident. The 
men seem to have thought that since they 
contributed for the surgical attendance they 
ought themselves to have the appointment of 
the surgeon, and they were dissatisfied with the 
professional man appointed by the contractors, 
and that for what really seems to us a very 
fair reason, namely, that he could not speak 
their language. ‘I'he men accordingly desired 
to give the appointment to a Mr. Jones—a 
Welshman, we presume, who would be able to 
converse with them as to their ailments, and 


‘to prescribe accordingly. A strike was the 


result of the refusal of the contractors to 
agree to the terms of the men,—the former 
having appointed the surgeon in charge for 
the whole continuance of the works. Accord- 
ing to the North Wales Chronicle, however, 
some sort of compromise has been effected, 
and the men are, after a certain time, to em- 
ploy their own surgeon, in favour of whom, by 
the way, they had voted some time previously by 
a majority of 500 to 300, on being polled, in 
order to ascertain their general feeling on the 
subject. 

Llanwonno (Cardiff).--The young Marquess 
of Bute has, through his trustees, subscribed 
the sum of one hundred guineas towards the 
erection of the new church and schools in the 
Rhoudda Valley, in the parish of Llanwonno. 
This building is now progressing under = 
superintendence of Mr. C. E. Bernard, © 
Cardiff, architect. ; 

Cardiff.— An important point has been 
achieved towards the welfare of this, at pre- 


h surrounds a monumental pillar which is on a_ sent, unhealthy town, by a “ drainage *” mayor 
ne granite pedestal: the upper part of the pillar having been elected for the ensuing yea, 
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SPECIMENS OF PLANNING: PARIS. 

















| slight eminence, and displays Mr. Talbot 


| Bury’s design to great advantage. The builders 


are 


essrs. James and Price, of Cardiff. 


Broughton (Manchester).—It has been re- 
solved to erect new town offices for the 
Broughton township. A 
‘chased in Duke-street, with a frontage of 


| 15 yards, 7 yards back from the street. 


site is to be pur- 


The 


| ground plan of the building includes entrance 
| hall, 12 feet wide; a committee-room 13 feet 
'9 inches by 20 feet; overseers’ office, 13 feet 
'9 inches by 10 feet 3 inches; ante-room to 
| committee-room, 8 feet by 11 feet 6 inches; 
| surveyors’ office, 8 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 6 
‘inches; grand staircase, 15 feet 6 inches in 
| width; also a sitting-room, kitchen, and bed- 


room for a_ porter. 


The committee-room and 


the overseers’ offices are in the front, and the 
surveyor’s office and the porter’s room at the 
On the first floor to the front there is 
a large public room the entire width of the 
front, and 20 feet in depth, for holding meet- 
ings of ratepayers in, and there are two ante- 
rooms behind, 11 feet 6 inches by 15 feet 6 
inches, having communication with the large 
The rooms on the basement are 13 
|feet, and those up-stairs 15 feet in height. 
| The erection is to be two stories high, built of 
| brick, with stone facings. 
to have stone architraves and sills resting on 
/a neat moulded base, and the windows for 
lighting the building will be of a Venetian 


back. 


| room. 


character. 


The windows are 


The architects are Messrs. Pen- 


nington and Jervis, St. James’s-square, and 
the estimated cost of carrying out the plans, 
as sent in by Messrs. Farrell and Griffiths, 
builders, Broughton, is !,090/. 15s. 
Doncaster.—The great western window of 
| the parish church has now been filled, as pro- 
| posed, with stained glass, as a memorial of 


Sir William Bryan Cooke, of Wheatley. 


The 


subject is the Tree of Jesse, or the genealogy 


lof Jesus. 


| artist. 


| 


Wailes, of Newcastle, was the 


Strathdon.—The new church of this parish, 
|according to the Elgin Courant, was opened 
/on Sabbath week for divine service. 
|church is of the rigid Gothic order. 

| tects, Messrs. M‘Kenzie and Matthews. 


The 
Archi- 








EXAMPLES OF PLANNING. 


Tue value of ground in the thoroughfares 
of Paris, as in London, is such that every 


|inch is made use of, and ingenuity is often 
| taxed to obtain apartments of a regular figure. 
| Consideration of these difficulties is useful, 


and annexed we give, from the Revue Générale 


Ce ed 


ide l’Architecture, the ground-floor and first 
| floor plans of a house in the Rue Lavoisier. 
| The following will show the appropriation of 
| the rooms :— 


Ground Floor. 


Shop. 5. Porter. 
. Back Shop. 6. Staircase. 
. Passage. 7. Court. 
. Entrance. 8. Closets. 

First Floor. 

. Antechamber 14. Kitchen. 
. Dining-room. 3. Passage. 
. Saloon. 6. Staircase. 
. Chamber. 7. Court. 
. Study. 8. Closets. 





Cuapet ror Royat Navat ScnHooun, 
New Cross, Kent.—The council of this 


|school are appealing to all whose patriotic 
feelings may prompt them to encourage and 
| Support the naval service to aid them in erect- 


|ing a suitable chapel attached to the institu- 


although against a strong opposition,—gaining deferred until the spring. The edifice has been tion. 


a majority by one only. ‘There is now, there- 
fore, it is thought, some chance of speedy 


Feeling assured of support, they have 
built at the sole expense of the Hon. R. H. | accepted a tender for the erection of a chapel 
Clive. The style is Early English, with nave jcapable of accommodating 400 pupils (the 


Operation in this most unfortunate affair of life 66 feet by 22 feet, north and south aisles 66 | number for which the building was originally 


and death. The Board is endeavouring to 
arrange with the trustees of the late Marquis 
of Bute for the leasing of land required for the 
drainage, but they are not met, we are told, 


feet by 12 feet, and children’s chapel on the} designed), and the requisite number of officers 
south side 28 feet by 13 feet, with a south| and servants of the establishment. The design 
porch, open-timber roof of Memel stained and | of the chapel is in keeping with the character 
varnished, covered with Delabole slates, and of the main building, and is of the plainest 


with liberality by the latter. The question now open seats of Memel, stained and varnished, kind, being of red brick with stone dressings, 


hinges upon this point. 
Aberdare.—The church in Mill-street, Aber- 


dare, which hereafter is to be called “ St. 3 inches, and to ridge 41 feet. 


and will accommodate about 680 persons. The , The whole cost of the building will be about 
height from ground to eaves of roofs is 23 feet | 3,000/. 


A handsome subscription has been 


The chancel is made already, including a munificent donation 


Fagan’s in Aberdare,” is rapidly growing paved with Haywood’s black and red tiles. The | from the president, Vice-Admiral Bowles. The 
towards completion. Although in this forward cost of the building is estimated at about vulgar coloured lithograph circulated by the 
State, we understand the opening will be /2,000/. The site is well chosen, being on a council will not aid their purpose. 
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c COUNT OF THE PROGRESS 
p BAY DOMESTIC BELL-HANGING.* 

Ix the old baronial halls not a vestige of 
bell-hanging has been discovered. The horn 
was hung outside the gate to be used asa 
signal for entry : 

“ And loudly blew the horn that hangs 
Before Sir Hornbook’s gate.”’ 

In houses of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, I 
believe, no trace of domestic bell-hanging has 
been found, but the horn continued to be used 


moulder away and stop the movement of the 
wires: in other cases it opens, if not soldered, 
| with heat under the flooring, and thereby 
‘causes the wires to work into the joinings of 
the tube and stop the movement of the wires. 
The proper time to commence is when the 
lathing is to be done, or when the roughcast 
plastering has commenced it should no longer 
‘be delayed: the bell-hanger will then have an 
opportunity of seeing his way much better, 
|and prevent much cutting away of plastering, 


| &c.; and it is highly necessary he should receive 





for the purpose above stated. In the reign of | proper orders as to the number of pulls re- 


Queen Anne domestic bell-hanging was not | quired, from whence, and where they are to 


introduced. Neither at Blenheim nor at Marl- | 


borough-house did I find any provision made | 
for bell-hanging; nor at Warwick-house, Clare- 
mont, or at Hagley-hall, the seat of Lord 
Lyttleton. At the Earl of Brownlow’s patri- 
monial estate, Belton-hall, near Grantham, 
Lincolnshire, his lordship, about forty years | 


ring, as, should any extra bell be required 
afterwards, it produces a difficulty. 
7. B. W. D. 





THE EDINBURGH LATH-SPLITTERS.* 
LATH-SPLITTING cannot boast of great 


ago, went over the hall with me, and pointed | antiquity in its history. It was only introduced 
out two large bells: one was fixed over the here about the year 1790 by a London 
landing of the stairs at the north end of the | plasterer. Previous to that period the laths of 
hall, and at the south end, and his lordship |a house were as regularly and systematically 
stated “that these two bells were the only | sawn as the joisting or the flooring, or as tile 
means his predecessors had of commanding lath is still cut at the present day. But the 
the services of the servants.” He said, “As it| method of splitting the laths was soon found 


was getting into fashion to have bells from all 
the rooms, he must have them.” 

This was an early essay upon a large scale 
of secret bell-hanging, which had then begun 
to receive some attention by the sanction par- 
tially given to the plan by the principal archi- 
tects in succession from that period. But the 
bell-hangers had to contend with many obsta- 
cles in establishing it. Orders for bell-hanging 
were often not given until the works had pro- 
ceeded so far, that, to do secret-work, skirting- 
boards, &c. had to be removed, and plastering 
cut away, to fix tubes for secreting the wires, and 
I had frequent occasion to appeal to the archi- 
tect. Nevertheless, the system gradually super- 
sededtheold plan; yet many mansions continued 
to have the bells pulled with ropes or ribbands ; 
but the mechanical contrivances for bell-hang- 
ing were greatly improved : as the cranks were 
exposed in the principal rooms where ropes 
were used, they introduced the internal and ex- | 
ternal mortise crank, the reverse purchase, pillar, 
and leader crank, and cranks were made to | 
screw up instead of being driven into the walls. | 
The bell carriage, pendulums, and label plates | 
were now being introduced. About this period | 
Mr. Angel, an ingenious mechanic, obtained | 
his patent for the wheel and chain, which for | 
some years was in use ; but if more than six or | 
seven pulleys and chains were required, the 
unpleasant grating caused by the friction of 
the multiplicity of chains, and the little pur- 
chase to be obtained, made the pulling of the 
bells hard, and although they had a neat ap- 
pearance, their use was gradually dispensed | 
with, _For confined space, the wheel-and-chain 
is indispensable, moving as it does parallel to 
its axis; also for working around curved and 
oblique places, and for such purposes, no mecha- 
nical contrivance is better suited. I believe | 
that domestic bell-hanging was not in use more | 
than from seventy to eighty years, and what 
may have been done at that period must have | 
been done with a pulley and line, and the| 
bell rung a short distance from the room. | 








to be possessed of great advantages. It 
accordingly superseded the old method ina 
very short time. St. Andrew’s Church was 
the first public building in Edinburgh where 
split lath was adopted. The wages of the 
workmen at the time of its introduction to 
Edinburgh were as high as 25s. and 30s. per 
week. 

At the beginning of the present century it 
became separated from the plasterers, and re- 


| solved itself into two distinct branches, viz. 
| splitting and driving. 


The trade continued to 
increase under these principles until it became 
established in Edinburgh, when the standard 
of wages stood at 18s. per week. Then came 
its connection with the building mania. Like 
every other trade connected with building at 
the period it had its share of the spoil. The 
wages rose from 18s. to 24s, per week. Skilled 
workmen, such as bakers, or shoemakers, or 
even butchers—at least, many of the most 
dissipated of these tradesmen actually became 
lath-splitters in their old age. The trade then 
experienced its share in the disaster. Previous 
to the year 1825 the wages were 18s.: in 1827 
they had already fallen to 12s, and 13s. per 
week. Previous to that year the system of 
piece-work and tasking was never introduced ; 
but now it flourished with surprising vigour. 
One man contracted for the lathwork of seven 
or eight houses: he employed a number of 
men, without respect to character or skill ; and 
he paid what wages he seemed to think proper 
ee | just. Before the building mania the 
workmen bore a good character ; but now, and 
for many years afterwards, they became a bye- 
word among their brethren, and a reproach to 
themselves. In the years of low wages that 
succeeded, the trade was deserted by most of 
the half-bred hands it received in 1826. Its 
character improved accordingly ; and now, 
upon the whole, the lath-splitters may be con- 
sidered as a sober and industrious class of 
men. 

With the exception of sawyers, there is not 


Iron wire, with a bar-crank, not thicker than | another trade connected with building that 


pasteboard, succeeded the line and pulley. 


offers scope so favourable for the system of 


Copper wire within my recollection was con- | working by the piece as that of lathsplitters. 


sidered too expensive, and for many years was 
only used in the first mansions. 


Although the secret system is now fully | pursue 


established, even so as to be introduced into 
the smallest villa or cottage, yet in some noble 
mansions I have found very culpable neglect 
in the bell-hanger not having provided means 
oat the work, which, like all other me- 
chanical movements, must necessaril i 
to be oiled, &c., gre 

It has often been done carelessly, and this 
has scanty objectors. At Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby’s, several of the bell-pulls were put 
out of a through this neglect. 

y brass or galvanised iron tubing should 
be allowed to be used in family sinableas and 
other substantial buildings. Zinc tubing is 
not to be depended on: in some places it will 

¢ The following is written by a practical bell-hanger. 





But how stands the fact? With the exception 
of one shop in Edinburgh, the system is not 
d. The men work a regular day’s work 
and are paid a regular day’s wages. An in- 
telligent master lath-splitter says, ‘‘ Ihave tried 
\the men on piece-work and on day-work. I 
prefer the last system, and for a variety of 
reasons. In the first place, when they did 
work by the piece they were irregular in their 
hours, uncivil in their deportment, and dissi- 
|pated in their habits. With day-wages they 
| are in every respect the reverse. I have no- 
| ticed it repeatedly, that the men who are the 
most punctual to their hours are, generally 
| speaking, the most sober and industrious. I 
/mever yet saw a man punctual to his hours 
who worked by the piece. Again, I can always 
command men who are ready and willing to 


* Abridged from-the Edinburgh News, 











turn out to a different job without the risk _ 
having grumbling refusals given me, as | in. 
fallibly would if they were piece-workers ; and 

last of all, I run no risk of getting my mate. 
rials — with the careless haste of the 
men; and I can, moreover, depend at all times 
on the production of good work.” The work. 
men themselves prefer the regular wages to the 
system of working by the piece, although the 
average rate of the one is considerably lower 
than that of the other. 

At present there are—-including apprentices, 
whose numbers cannot exceed a dozen—y 
wards of sixty lath-splitters in Edinburgh. The 
wages of journeymen range from 15s. to 20s, a 
week, and they are the same in the winter 
season. The term of apprenticeship is five 
years, and the wages begin with 3s. per week. 
lhe men are intelligent, but generally extreme 
in their political opinions. The trade is a 
healthy one, as most trades connected with 
timber are. 


The wood employed for lath-splitting is im- 
ported from the Baltic—chiefly from Cron. 
stadt, Riga, and Memel. The easiest worked 
and most profitable lath-wood is that froin 
Cronstadt. There is some imported from Ame- 
rica, but it is of inferior quality, and less pro- 
fitable to split. 





IRISH BUILDING AND OTHER DOINGS. 


THE necessary surveys fur the intended branch 
line of railway from Queenstown to the junc- 
tion at Youghal are in progress by Messrs. 
Lefann and Bell, C.E. 

The town of Nenagh has been lighted with 
gas—a desirable step. 

At the Mendicity Institution, Dublin (a por- 
tion of which has been devoted to accommo- 
dation for public baths and washhouses), 
additional baths are being constructed. 
The baths are on the principal story, in a wing 
of the institution, and although of a limited 
number, are provided with every requisite con- 
sistent with their respective classes. The 
washhouses, which contain forty tubs (sup- 
plied with hot and cold water pipes, and steam 
chamber), wringing-machine, mangle, drying- 
closet heated by two saddle boilers, with draw- 
out room, &c. &c. are in the basement. We 
find that the poor, with whom the locality 
abounds, avail themselves but to a trifling ex- 
tent of the advantages afforded by this insti- 
tution. The baths are but poorly attended, 
which is in some measure accounted for by the 
building with which they are in contact. We 
do not find the Dublin corporation maturing 
the idea long since projected of establishing 
public baths and washhouses on a proper and 
extensive scale, although plans for such are in 
their possession. 


Tne Roman Catholic Church of Adam and 
Eve, at Dublin, is to have an Ionic portico of, 
we believe, chiselled granite stone. Mr. P. 
Byrne, architect, furnished the drawings, and 
Mr. T. Murphy is declared the contractor. 

The principal front of the Ballinrobe Con- 
vent and schools will be proceeded with early 
in spring. 

The local journals of Galway speak of muni- 
cipal and public improvements at every side, 
some of which we have noticed previously. 
House-building is brisk there. Lighthouses 
are being erected at the entrance to the har- 
bour by the Ballast Board; Messrs. Crowe, of 
Dublin, contractors. There is a good demand 
for workmen with remunerative wages. ‘This 
speaks well for the future, and contrasts 
strongly with the past. 

A new building containing library, reading- 
room, principal staircase, &c. is being erected 
in connection with the Clonmel Mechanics 
Institute. The front will have the principal 
story rusticated with semicircular-headed win- 
dows at intervals. In centre building 1s 4 

seudo portico (with cornice on Cantilever 
becchaisy and spacious landing to same. Mr. 
J.J. Lyons, architect. 

The Londonderry and Enniskillen line to 
Omagh is progressing, and we have heard on 
credible authority that it is likely to be opened 
about the 1st April, 1853. 
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THE INTERIOR OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, PREPARED FOR THE FUNERAL OF TIE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. [See page 731, ante 
[See page 731, ante. 
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THE SITE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. | accede to reasonable terms by allowing con- 


Art the opening meeting of the Royal Insti- sumers to purchase their fittings from whom 
tute of Architects, on Monday evening, the, they please. We agree, however, with the 
15th inst. a paper on the National Gallery was | chairman of the Consumers’ Association, Mr. | 
read, as we announced would be the case, Wheeler, that 7s. cannot be expected to satisfy 
wherein the writer advocated its retention in| the public, even for the present; but ve believe 
the present site, and the erection of additional the company are sincere in their belief or fear 
buildings in the place of the workhouse at the | that it would be inconsistent with their pecu- 
back. The wisdom or otherwise of this niary interests to make any greater reduction, | 
rested on the question of the injury caused to in which fear they are completely mistaken. | 
the pictures by the smoke of London, and on | A subscription, headed by the vicar, has been | 
that point a discussion was raised. The artist set on foot to forward the determination of the | 
speakers were of opinion that greater injury | consumers, who now mean to advertise for | 
was not done by town air than country air.| proposals from gas contractors. 
[t was resolved that the discussion should be, _Birmingham.—The reduction in price by the 
resumed on the 29th, when we hope that other | Birmingham and Staffordshire Company has | 
artists will attend and give the Institute the | been advertised. The terms are,—3s. 10d. per | 
benefit of their opinion. We shall return to| 1,000 feet, to all consumers under 25,000 per | 
the subject. | quarter ; 3s. 4d. to all above 25,000 and under | 

ee — | 100,000 ; 2s. 104d. to all consumers of 100,000 | 
OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. | and upwards, per quarter, commencing from 

Tue first meeting of this society, during} 1st October, 1852, for cash payment. Where 
the present term, took place Nov. 3. The | he parties do not pay promptly, the terms 
Principal of Brasenose in the chair. A letter | will be 4s. 38. 6d. and 3s. respectively. 
was read from Mr. G. Mackarness on the sub- | iow Epmpion: at Suiinghan.—-The Geet 
ject of the restoration of the church of | ‘°° of a gas-work has been laid for the eup- 
Nicholas Ferrar, and some ecclesiological | ply of these places with Ras light. The works 
extracts were made from a communication | “"° being ann Rp she Svavinsial end Conti 
received from Auauedia. |mental Gas Company, and are being con- 


Mr. Plenderleath, B.A. then read a paper | structed under the superintendence of Mr. S. 
“Qn some Architectural Principles derivable | 2: Rickon, of Chatham, agreeably to plans 
from Anatomy.” | designed by Mr. Culyer, gas engineer. ‘The 


t The position of Architec- | it is said, will b Reaeh @ 
ture, he said, among the arts and sciences, was | 89% '* '8 S310, Wil’ De manutactured by & new 











| mouldings. 


that of a bond between them all, seeing that it 
made each of them to subserve its interests. | 
But to anatomy the obligation was not so’ 
often acknowledged, though in the cylindrical | 
form of the long bones he thought that we | 
might see the principle of the tubular bridge ; | 
in the voussoir shaped bones of the foot, that | 
of the arch; and in the human cranium, that | 
of the dome! Mr. Plenderleath exhibited | 
two skulls, one of which was dissected, by | 
means of which he pointed out the analogy | 
between the mode of girding or cramping 
the stones of a dome, and the strengthening | 
of the cranium by means of the spheroid bones, 
which acted as a tie-beam to keep the whole 
together. 

Mr. Plenderleath proceeded to the analogy 
between the construction of the arch and that 


of the tarsus of the foot, and he then passed | 


on to discuss at some length the question as 
to what was the best form of roof for sound as 
illustrated by the organisation of the mouth. 





GAS. 


Swindon.—The Gas and Coke Company here | 


appear to have now manifested a willingness 
to be influenced, at least to some extent, by 
the local Gas Consumers’ Association, inas- 
much as they have reduced the price of their 
gas from 8s. 4d. to 7s. (a very trifling and 
inadequate reduction certainly), and have issued 
an address to the Association, in which they 


state that, considering the perishable nature of | 
their property, the expense of efficient working, 


and the probability of science superseding it 


altogether, they do not think even 10 per cent. | 
an unfair profit, whereas they have only aver- | 
aged 64 per cent. which, they submit, for such | 


a precarious property, cannot be considered too 
high. Now, we quite agree with the company 
that 64 per cent. is not too high; but what are we 
to inferfrom this? That if the price be further 
reduced, so will the dividend? Assuredly not ; 


but in all probability precisely the contrary, as | 
we have again and again proved, in the columns | 


of Tue BuiLper, from the Parliamentary sta- 
tistical returns of the gas companies them- 
selves. By further reducing their price, not 
to a great extent suddenly, but to a great 
extent gradually, — beginning, however, with 
something considerably more than Is. 4d.— 
they will, to a certainty, immensely increase 
their consumption, and ultimately raise their 
profits beyond 6} per cent. which they are not 
likely to diminish even in the outset. It is a 


false inference, therefore, altogether, that be-| 


cause they have only 64 per cent. at 8s. 4d. 
they would have less at 4s. 8d. Arguments 
such as these ought to be urged, and, in fact, 


could easily be demonstrated to the company, | 


who have further manifested a disposition to 


| Lott, to rescind the resolution passed last | 


| process, whereby its cost price is considerably | 


| reduced, and a larger quantity of gas of greater | 


illuminating power is obtained. It is intended 
to supply the gas at 5d. per hundred, or 4s. 2d. | 


per thousand cubic feet. 





THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Tue first meeting of this Society, fixed for | 
the 18th, is postponed until the 25th, in con- | 


| sequence of the funeral of the Duke of Wel- | 


lington, and on that night the proposal of Mr. | 


year, reducing the subscription from four | 
guineas to two, will be brought under con- | 
sideration. During the recess Sir Fortunatus | 
| Dwarris has published a letter to the Fellows, | 
| urging moderation, and suggesting, as a com- | 
promise, that the subscription should be three | 
guineas. Mr. Pettigrew has issued a second | 
edition of his letter with a new preface, and | 
|Mr. John Bruce has published a second | 
| pamphlet in support of the reduction. For | 
| argument, however, the matter stands exactly | 
| where it did before the law was passed, and | 
we sincerely hope that the motion for repealing | 
| will not be carried, and that a fair trial will | 
be given to it. As our readers know, the | 
|reduction seems to us desirable, but even 
apart from this, it surely cannot be convenient 
or right that a law passed after full considera- | 
tion and discussion, even although by not a 
‘large majority, should be immediately after- | 
wards repealed without trial. 





THEATRES AND MUSIC. 
Drury-lane — Jullien’s Concerts. — Large | 
audiences have rewarded M. Jullien’s exertions | 
| to provide cheap good music for the metropo- | 
ilitans. The body of the theatre has been 
renovated, and the stage-part fitted up under 
Mr. Gye’s direction, with one of those tasteful 
decorations which he has made his own. The 
glass curtain shines with undiminished lustre, 
and chandeliers to accord with it have been 
put up without stint. Madame Anna Zerr, a 
lelever clarionet player (M. Wuille), and two 
perfect violinis's (the brothers Mollinhauer), 
are amongst the additions to the ordinary 
ensemble. The band never went better. Those 
| who want evidence of the loyalty of an English 
audience should go to Jullien’s: though a 
little uproarious, with an undercurrent of fun, 
the exhibition of it is exciting in the highest 
degree. 
The North Shields Theatre has been rebuilt, 
Mr. G. A. Middlemiss, architect. Mr. W. 
Beverley, of the Lyceum, designed the deco- | 
rations. Mr. Percival Simms executed them. 
| According to our informant, the style adopted | 


lis of the Renaissance; the proscenium arch, | 


XIV. ; 








| box, and gallery tier, are supported by Corin- 


thian capitals, pictured with white and gold. 


| The front of the boxes and gallery is divided 


into panels, enriched with fret- work and 
The pit is continued underneath 
the boxes, entrance to which is by the east 
front, where there are large outlet doors at the 
side, and these are so constructed, that pres- 
sure from the inside will not prevent them 
from being easily opened at any time. The 
boxes, which are reached by an easy staircase, 
are all cushioned, and have French polished 
backs, the whole being divided into stalls, with 
doors to each. The exterior of the theatre has 
vermiculated rustic dressings, string courses, 
massive doorways, with pillars and entabla- 
tures, surmounted by the royal arms. 

Diorama of Hindostan.—This very interest- 
ing Diorama, which, when first open, we 
placed high in the numerous list of works of a 
similar kind, is now again open to the public, 
and should be visited by all who have not yet 
seen it. Mr. Philip Philipps, Mr. Louis 
Haghe, and Mr. Knell co-operated in its pro- 
duction from sketches on the spot, and the re- 
sult is a series of pictures as interesting for 
their artistic merit as for the spots they repre- 
sent. 





BRITISH ARCH ZOOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tue first evening meeting of this society 
took place on Wednesday, the 10th of No- 
vember, when a large attendance of members, 
a table covered with books and objects of 
antiquity presented to the society, and a long 
list of new associates, comprising the names of 
the Earl of Scarborough, Lord Edwin Hill, Mr. 
G. H. Vernon, M.P.; Mr. Manners Sutton, 
M.P.; Mr. Barron, M.P. &c. &c. afforded 
most gratifying evidence of the progress of the 
association. Amongst the exhibitions were a 
most interesting example of the vizard bascinet 
of the early part of the reign of Edward III. 
and a remarkably large and peculiarly formed 
tilting - helmet of the close of the fifteenth 
century, both by Mr. S. Pratt. The former 
head-piece presented the unique feature of 
having the camail or neck-piece of chain-mail 
still appending. 

Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited a habergeon of 
similar chain, and read a paper on that species 
of defensive armour. Several Roman vases 
and pater discovered near Dover were ex- 
hibited and presented to the society by Mr. 
Orton, through Mr. T. J. Briggs, and some 
fine specimens of Samian ware, lately dug up 
at Ribchester, were also presented by the Rev. 
Thomas Hugo, of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate ; 
drawings of various antiquities, by Mr. 
Bridger, Mr. Newton, Mr. Baigent, &c. The 
meeting concluded with the reading by Mr. 
Lynch of three original and inedited letters, 
illustrative of the abdication of James II. ;—-the 
first being from Pope Innocent XI. to Louis 
the second, the answer of Louis to the 
Pope; and the third, a most graphic account 
of the flight of the Queen Mary Beatrix with 


'the infant Prince of Wales from London, by 


the Countess Monticucisli, an Italian lady in 
her Majesty’s household. 





FLooDING IN THE THAMES AND Ds- 
STRUCTION OF PropERTY.—Another of those 
tides which every now and then rise above all 
the usual barriers on both sides of the river 
within metropolitan bounds, but especially on 
the Surrey side, has just occurred, with an 
immense destruction of property, in Ber- 
mondsey, and Rotherhithe, and particularly in 
Lambeth, Vauxhall, and as far as Putney, on 
that side of the river, and in Hungerford 
Market, Temple Gardens, Great Scotland-yard, 
and the Adelphi on the northern side of the 
river. The very same thing will doubtless 
occur in a few years at furthest, and again and 
again, as it has already done, unless some 
supervision of the river walls and other 
barriers be instituted. The cost of such 
supervision would be as nothing compared 
with this periodical destruction of property, 
even were the risk of human life unworthy of 
consideration, and the prevention of accident 
not always possible. 
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RAILWAY MATTERS. 


paper, No. 83, issued last year, and as some of 


illustrate the grievance I complain 
f great extent took place on the Taff} the results i 
vale hare Sunday before last, between lof, I subjoin the following figures :— 


the Troeyrhiew station and Incline Top, but 


happily without loss of life-——A bridge on 
the Trent Valley Railway, between Tamworth 
and Lichfield, was lately destroyed by a flood, 
and the traffic on the line temporarily sus- 
pended. ‘The bridge must have been a small 
one, as the engineers expected to effect a 
crossing by means of a temporary erection in 
a day or two. On the Birmingham and 
Gloucester line, on Thursday in last week, a 
considerable quantity of earth and rock in the 
deep cutting at the north end of the King’s 
Norton tunnel slipped from the banks and en- 
tirely blocked up the line-——The reduc- 
tion in the fares, and alteration in the 
trains, on the Great Western line, com- 
menced, we understand, on Ist instant. / 
journey to London, from Swindon, first class, 
will now cost 13s. being a difference of only 
one shilling more than the late charge, second 
class. The consequence must, we have no 
doubt, be a great gain to the company in first- 
class passengers. ‘The second-class fares have 
also been reduced, though we believe not in 
the same ratio. The first of the new class- 
of passenger-engines, constructed on the 
patent of Mr. M‘Connell, the locomotive super- 
intendent of the London and North-Western 
Railway, has made an expertmental trip from 
Wolverton to the Euston-square terminus. 
The engine is one which, it is stated, would 
take an average express train from London to 
Birmingham (112 miles) in two hours. It is a 
six-wheeled one, with7 feet driving-wheels. The 
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FEES KECEIVED BY DISTRICT SUBVEYORS, 


1847. | 


it 





1849. 


| New | Addi-|| New | Addi- New | Addi- 
| Bldgs. tions,|/Bldgs.| tions. Bldgs.| tions. 


es 


1848. 











21:63 27:2 & | é. 

First-rate bldgs} 94; 627); 106; 629 | 57 
Second do. | 609| 938|| 305| 922|| 414| 7945 
913 | 1,325 || 1,085 | 1,552 





Third do. ...| 1,084 | 1,536 || 085 | 
Fourth do. ...| 4,055 | 1,254 || 3,301 | 1,091 |) 3,790 | 1,151 





The columns headed additions, I believe em- 
brace alterations, and it is to be regretted that 
these items were not’separated : there can be 
no doubt, I apprehend, that four-fifths at least 
‘of the amount would be for additions to new 
buildings; and on this basis I argue: reducing 
the figures in the above table to a per centage 
and average of the three years, the figures 
stand thus :— 

First-rate buildings and additions 


| Second-rate ditto ditto ey | 9 
Third-rate ditto ee aeseen 26 » 
| Fourth-rate ditto ae §2°1 ” 


Taking the buildings only, a sti!) higher per 
centage is shown for fourth-rate buildings, viz. 
70°2 per cent. It is obvious that the builders 
| of fourth-rate houses are by far the best cus- 
tomers to the district surveyor: as a question 
‘of per centage, on the cost, it will be easy to 
'show that the builders of fourth-rate houses 
| pay a much higher rate than any other. Take 
‘the cost of a second-rate house at 1,000/.; 
| third-rate house, 600/.; or, with additions, 
/750l.; fourth-rate house, 170/.; or, with ad- 


fire-box has been projected 4 feet 9 inches into | ditions, 220/.: the following table illustrates 


the barrel of the boiler, forming a combustion this question :— 


chamber. This has enabled the inventor to Value eee Fee. “h Ag 
obtain no fewer than 260 superficial feet | Second-rate sevsanees £1,000... =. sesene rhe 

} ; ; RPE - carssevrsene 600... lo et neee P 
of heating surface in the fire-box, For | nitto, with sdditions 760 lla, 05 
the purpose of producing as near as possible | Fourth-rate............ 170 a 09 
perfect combustion, a number of the stays con- | Ditto, with additions 220 De enits oa 


necting the combustion chamber with the shell | 


of the boiler are tubular, and the air being 
drawn through them impinges on the flame. 
This produces a perfect mixture of the gases, 
and the largest amount of serviceable caloric 
is evolved. The tubes, 303 in number, are 
7 feet in length, and 1? inch in diameter. 
The{whole of the heating surface is, therefore, 
about 1,240 superficial feet. The engine in 
forty-five minutes got up sufficient steam to 
move her. The steam-pipe presents a broad, 
flat surface to the heated air as it passes from 
the tubes into the smoke-box, so that the 
steam is in a manner dried as it passes into 
the cylinder. The stays to this form of steam- 
pipe are tubular, and the heat from the boiler 
tubes passes through these stays, and assists 
in “ drying” the steam before its effective force 
is given to the pistons. Two of this class of 
engines have been delivered to the London 
and North-Western Company, one built by 
Messrs. Fairbairn, of Manchester, and the other 
by Messrs. J. B. Wilson, of Leeds. 





METROPOLIS BUILDING ACT. 
Tue dictum of the referees as to addi- 


I think these figures incontestibly prove that 


a monstrous tax has been laid upon the dwel- 
‘lings of the humbler classes, and I hope that 
\this evil may be set right in the next effort at 


building legislation for the metropolis, W. 








LAW OF FIXTURES. 
In the case of Wood, a bankrupt, Mr. Com- 


| missioner Fonblanque delivered a judgment of 
|some importance as respects the law of fix- 


‘tures. Divers articles were found in the bank- 
|rupt’s possession at the time of the bank- 
|ruptey. He was a brewer, and these articles 
| were what were called “ brewers’ plant and 
| brewers’ fixtures.” He observed that much of 
| the confusion of the cases had arisen from the 
| popular use of the word “ fixture,” without 
| discriminating between the degrees of annexa- 
|tion, varying from the solidity of a stone 
| foundation to the tacking of a carpet or the 
| hanging of a picture. The true question was, 
were they goods and chattels? for to goods 
and chattels only did the statute of James 
and the subsequent statute derived from it 
apply in its enactment as to order and dispo- 


|sition. Nor was this statute singular in this 


tions, has spread consternation among the | limitation: only goods and chattels could be 
builders of suburban houses: perhaps these | taken in execution : only goods and chattels 
buildings are multiplying faster than the popu- | could be distrained; and under both forms 
lation, and therefore a check may be whole-|such articles as the greater part of those now 


some, although annoying. However, it is a 
fitting time to take up some questions bearing 
on the point, and to discuss them freely. The 
small area permitted under the Act for third 
and fourth rate houses, is the real secret of the 
mischief—the necessity of the addition. It is 
& monstrous thing that an extra fee to the 
district surveyor shall be paid for the little 
kitchen and bed-room over, erected behind the 
hundreds of fourth-rate houses that have been 
built since the Metropolitan Buildings Act : 
the kitchen and bed-room over are to all intents 


and purposes part of the house, and yet an|of a bankrupt’s estate ? 


in question had been taken; with this excep- 
tion, that under a distress, while the law re- 
quired that the goods should be removed from 
the premises, only such could be taken as 
could be returned on replevy in the same state. 
In questions between heir and executor such 
articles also had been held to pass to the 
executor, as personalty, and not to the heir as 
realty. For each of these purposes, therefore, 
the articles were held to be goods and chat- 





tels. Why, then, were they not to be so 
held as between the mortgagee and assignee 
He (the Commis- 


aes line is drawn, and the back buildings | sioner) confessed that he was unable to dis- 
vave been styled “ the addition :” for what | cover the reason in law or equity; while, on 
purpose this rear building is separated, except | the policy of the law of bankruptcy, he saw 


to give an extra fee to t 
mystery. 

Strong convictions on this subject led me 
Some time since to sift the Parliamentary 


he surveyor, is a great | every reason to prefer the doctrine, that what 


was in the bankrupt’s open possession, by the 
apparent ownership of which he obtained credit 
of the trading world, should pass to the benefit 


of all his creditors, rather than to one on} 
who by means of a private or secret convey. 
ance had obtained a preference over them. As 
to what was strictly realty, this was unavoid. 
able, since the right to the realty must follow 
the title, and not the session; but there 
was no reason for extending this right of the 
realty beyond this necessity, and in all doubt. 
ful cases, he believed, the courts would lean (as 
Lord Kenyon said they had leant) in favour of 
creditors, and for the interest of trade. He 
(the Commissioner) came to the conclusion, — 
firstly, that such articles as merely rested upon 
the soil by their own weight, however heavy, 
were goods and chattels ; secondly, that if they 
were slightly connected one with another, and 
ultimately with the freehold, yet might be 
severed without material injury to the freehold, 
they followed the same rule; thirdly, that 
articles, though themselves fixed to the free. 
hold by bolts and screws, or nails or pegs, or 
other similar contrivances, were also goods and 
chattels; fourthly, that articles mainly sunk in 
the soil, or built on it, were of the realty, and 
did not pass to the assignees. 





PREVENTION OF RAILWAY 
COLLISIONS. 

A FENDER invented by Mr. A. T. Forder, 
with this important object in view, has been 
tried at Leamington, and, according to a local 
correspondent, with considerable success. The 
improved fender consists of two parts, one 
called the striker, and the other the receiver. 
The striker is formed of a plate of metal, into 
which a number of strong bars of steel of 
different lengths are fastened. The receiver is 
a similar plate with apertures, over which are 
placed pieces of spring-steel, the centres of 
which correspond with those of the bars in the 
striker. The two bars are fixed together, so 
that the latter may slide towards the receiver, 
and each bar of the striker be exactly oppo- 
site the centre of its antagonistic steel plate. 
One fender is intended to be fastened to each 
end of every carriage. As the striking bars 
are of different lengths, and project accord- 
ingly from the plate, it is manifest that upon 
the centre part of the plate being struck the 
bars will successively bend and break its op- 
posing spring plate; and if there are a sufhi- 
cient number of them, the fender, it is said, 
will absorb the whole of the impelling i... , 
and, in case of a rail collision, stop the train 
without injury to passengers or carriages, inas- 
much as,the whole of the blow will have been 
expended in breaking the plates. The force of 
the collision conveyed to the carriages will be 
equal to a succession of slight blows, each of 
itself insufficient to injure the train. The 
working model exhibited consisted of a rail- 
way 5 feet high at one end, and 3 inches at the 
other, being 30 feet in length, and forming an 
inclined plane or fall of one in six. Upon the 
highest position of the rails were placed two 
carriages fitted up with glass windows, and in 
all respects similar to first and second-class 
railway conveyances: at the end of each was 
appended a model fender of the above descrip- 
tion; and upon a given signal, the train, each 
carriage of which weighed about sixty pounds, 
ran down the rails against a block placed at the 
bottom. The result of the collision, accord- 
ing to our informant, was’ that the plates in the 
fender were nearly all broken, whilst the car- 
riages remained perfectly uninjured. There 
was no visible recoil, and the train was brought 
to a dead stand in an instant. It seems worth 
further investigation. 











New Principie 1n Ropemakine.—The 
application of a new are gs to large and 
heavy ropes is thus described in the Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle :—‘ It is a four-strand flat 
rope, 350 yards long, and weighs nearly four 
tons, and is nine inches wide at the top, an 
gradually tapers to six inches at the bottom. 
By this gradual diminution of the rope, which 
is the new principle adopted, and which Messrs. 
Griffin and Morris are now engaged in regis 
tering, there is a saving of a ton in the weight 
of the rope, while its strength when in use 1s 





undiminished.” 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
DOUBLE RENT. 


Higgs v. Markie.—This was an action brought 
in the Clerkenwell County Court, to recover the 
sum of 1/. 4s. for three weeks’ double rent of work- 
shop, &c. situate in Red Lion-yard, Warner-street, 
Clerkenwell. 

The plaintiff’s agent proved the service of a 
written notice upon the defendant to quit the pre- 
mises, and which notice set forth that in the event 
of his failing to deliver up possession at the expira- 
tion of the time therein specified, viz. one week, 


| were so highly estimated as stated, why had I not 





an equal chance ? A CompPetiror. 








Potices of Books. 


Wonderful Things (1 to 8, weekly parts). The 
Biographical Magazine. 
im J. Passmore Edwards, Ludgate- 

ill. 
Tue last of these works, some of the cheap 
and creditable little books issued by Mr. P. 


the rent would in future be 16s. a week, being | Edwards, consists of the lives of various 


double the rent he was then paying. 


fugitive slaves who have walked the streets of 


Mr. Wakeling having elicited, that, notwith-| London, and rehearses horrors and atrocities 
as acted facts which would have been pro- 


standing the notice, the agent had continued to re- 
ceive the original rent of 8s. a week down to the 
present time, submitted, upon the authority of 


that the acceptance of single rent accruing subse- 
quent to the notice was a waiver of the landlord’s 
right to double rent. In fact, it was extremely 
doubtful whether there was any foundation in law 
for this mode of enforcing the possession of a 
weekly tenement. There was a remedy secured to 
all landlords by the 122nd section of the 9 & 10 
Vict. c. 95, and which empowered the judge of a 
County Court, when the rent payable does not ex- 
ceed 50/. by the year, to issue a warrant re- 

uiring the tenant, within a period to be 
therein named (not less than seven or more than 
ten days from the date of such warrant), 
to give possession of the premises; and such 
warrant was a sufficient authority to the bailiff to 
enter upon the premises and to give possession 
accordingly. The right to sue for double value was 
created by the 4th Geo. II. cap. 28, and on refer- 
ring to the Ist section, his Honour would find the 
words to be, ‘‘in case any tenant or tenants for any 
term of life, lives, or years.’ These words clearly 
applied to yearly tenants, and not to a weekly 
tenancy. The 11th Geo. II. cap. 19, gave the land- 
lord the power to sue for double rent (not double 
value). But although this Act was not confined to 
tenants for lives or years, as the previous Act, it 
referred to cases where the notice to quit has been 
given by the tenant to the landlord, and not, as in 
the case now before the Court, by the landlord to 
the tenant. He (Mr. Wakeling) submitted with 
great confidence that the landlord in the present 
case had no power to charge double rent; and that 
if such power really existed he had waived his right 
to double rent by the acceptance of the single rent 
after the determination of the tenancy. 

His Honour concurred with this view of the law. 
The landlord’s course was clear under the 9th and 
10th Vict. cap. 95, and would prevent much waste- 
ful and expensive litigation. 

Judgment for the defendant, with costs for his 
loss of time and attendance of witnesses. 





KILLARNEY RAILWAY HOTEL COM- 
PETITION. 


In your last number, you state that certain de- 
signs have been selected by the directors for final 
decision. Allow me to remark, that having fur- 
nished a laborious set of plans for this building, in 
reply to the advertisement, the secretary personally 
called at my offices to know if I would guarantee 
the erection of my designs for a sum within the sti- 
pulated amount (6,000/.) which I accordingly did, 
and as a further proof of my veracity, procured for 
him, at considerable trouble to myself, estimates 
from respectable parties as to the exact expenditure, 


which came within the mark. Up to the date of | 


your publication, I fully calculated (at least) on the 
chance of success, it having been represented to 
me on good authority that ‘‘my’’ plans, together 


with another set furnished by a Dublin architect, | very interesting subject, namely, the Austra- | 
had been selected out of the lot furnished for final | Jian Colonies, 


nounced scandalous exaggerations had they 


Chiney v. Batten (Woodfall, 499, and Cowp. 243), appeared in the pages of Mrs. Stowe’s extra- 


ordinary volume. ‘The popularity which has 
attended “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” is unexampled 
and well deserved. The Paris Charivari gives 
an amusing version of the excitement it has 
caused in England and America, describing, 
amongst other occurrences, how a decent 
Quaker, after waiting all night at the tail ofa 
crowd leading to the publisher’s shop, having 
at length placed his dearly-bought volume 
under his arm, and is trudging contentedly 
home, is stopped by two respectably dressed 
men, who, each clapping a pistol to his head, 
—— “Your ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ or your 
ife |” 


The Art of Miniature Painting. By C. W. 
Day. Winsor and Newton, Rathbone- 
place, London. 

Tuis is one of a series of small books, pub- 
lished by Winsor and Newton, on various 
branches of the painter’s art. Although of 
course it will not make a miniature painter, it 
contains much useful information calculated to 
shorten the work and improve the result. 


Proceedings of the Liverpool Architectural and 
Archeological Society. Liverpool: Deigh- 
ton; London: Weale. 

THE first volume of transactions published by 

the Liverpool Architectural Society includes 

the sessions 1848-9 and 1849-50, and forms a 

goodly quarto volume of 243 pages, nicely 

printed and got up. Some of the papers have 
considerable literary excellence, and are most 
honourable to the architectural body in Liver- 
pool. We must also mention with commend- 
ation, a series of illustrations of Bebbington 

Church, cleverly drawn on stone by Mr. J. 

Murray. As we have chronicled the doings of 

the society from its formation in 1848 to the 

present time, all the papers here printed have 
been mentioned in our pages. We invite for 
the society the consideration and co-operation 

of their townsmen, and cordially wish them a 

continuation of success. 


A New Gazetteer, or Topographical Dictionary. 
By Mr. Jas. A. SHarp. Longman and 
Co. 








Tuis very excellent Gazetteer, concerning 
which we have already spoken favourably, has 
/now reached the tenth part in its monthly 


| form, and is brought up to the letter K. 





The Travellers’ Library, Nos. 29 to 33. Long- 
man and Co. 1852. 
| We have here an interesting treatise on a 


by Mr. William Hughes, 


consideration. I heard it whispered (en, that one F.R.G.S. late Professor of Geography in the 
of the rejected sets had been placed again on the | College for Civil Engineers,—in two of the 


list, but that still my chance was ‘* good,” until I 
discovered that, notwithstanding the additional in- 


formation required from me, the result is as you | 


have stated. I was informed by the Secretary 


that the Railway Company had nothing to do with | © 


this ‘‘ Railway’’ Hotel. 
May I ask,4s it right that a secretary should thus 


take up the time of, and give extra trouble to, a 


professional man, by noticing his designs in a com- 


| shilling parts; the Rev. G. R. Gleig’s “ Battle 
| of Leipsic,”—also in two parts; and another 
lappropriate subject for this Wellington week 
| of national mourning, namely, the able memoir 
‘of the Duke that appeared in the Times, on 
' the announcement of his death, and which we 
‘are glad to see in this more permanently ac- 
| cessible form,—a little volume. 





Uncle Tom’s Com- | 


plimentary manner, finding out additional informa- —- - 
tion respecting them, thereby elating the author) yj~ ARCHITECTURAL AssociATION.— 
with hopes of success, and perhaps preventing him) At 4 meeting, on the 29th October, a paper 
from attending to his other professional duties, not | a5 read by Mr. P. Lee, jun. “ Gin tas Precmt 
tan each 0 adr yn ha 00 _ pet Condition and Future Prospects of cnr 
; , rf ” i y writer. 

rantee that was required has been given threefold, | ure; too difficult a theme for a young aa 
ating At the close, he urged the want of an estab- 


and yet my plans are rejected. Is interest the 
bene of all LB creed at wink? Professional ad- | lishment with library, museum, and the do- 


vice was called in on two sets of designs: if mine | mestic advantages of a home. 
‘ 


Miscellanea. 


RaTiInG Premises In THE GOVERNMENT 
DocKYARDS PARTLY occUPIED BY Con- 
TRACTORS.—At the Portsmouth Sessions, 
lately, an appeal was heard against a poor- 
rate, made by the parish officers of Portsea on 
Mr. Dotterill, in respect of his occupation of 
an office, store, and shops, situate in the 
bricklayers’ and masons’ yard, within her 
Majesty’s dockyard; and the ground of ap- 
peal was that such premises were not in the 
occupation of the appellant, but were occupied 
by her Majesty. The recorder, on hearing 
both parties, and their witnesses, said that the 
title of the occupiers might be very slight, as a 
tenant at will might be rated. The rights of 
the Crown were intact, and the Government 
might re-enter at any time. He considered 
that the appellant became the occupier when 
the premises were handed over to him by 
Absolam, and if the Government had ever 
exercised their rights to re-enter it would have 
been different; but they had not done so and 
the appellant continued in occupation. For 
the purposes of supervision, a clerk of the 
works must, as a matter of course be em- 
ployed, and Mr. Dotterill, as a matter of right, 
should accommodate the clerk. The stores 
and materials belonging to the Government 
might be considered as an easement: the keys 
were deposited (with the other keys under 
Government charge), at the benefit of both 
parties : the Government officers would have a 
right to enter the premises to see the contract 
performed. On the whole, he did not con- 
sider that there was such an occupation on the 
part of the Government as was incompatible 
with an exclusive beneficial occupation on the 
part of the appellant, and therefore he con- 
firmed the rate. Costs to the amount of 10/. 
were given to tne respondents. Application 
was made on the part of Mr. Dotterill, for a 
case for the decision of the Court above, which 
was granted by the recorder, but on the 
ground that he should state the case himself, 


OpeNinG or Diocesan TRAINING INsTI- 
TUTION AT HockEeRILL.—The inauguration 
| of this instituiion took place on Wednesday in 
last week. It is a Tudor building of the period 
of Decorative architecture of the seventeenth 
century, with lofty pinnacles, bell-towers, and 
‘round chimney-shafts. The object of Mr. 
Clarke, the diocesan architect, has been to com- 
bine modern use with the picturesque outline 
and detail of that period. The material is red 
| brick, chequered in front, and with Bath-stone 
dressings to the doors, windows, &c. The 
interior is arranged to accommodate sixty 
female pupils, with a residence for the lady 
superintendent, and rooms for the necessary 
governesses. The form being quadrangular, 
there is an open court in the centre, laid out, 
'and about to be planted as a pleasure-garden, 
with a covered ambulatory all round it, com- 
municating with the several departments of 
the institution, while the pillars that support it 
next the court are to be covered with climbing 
plants. The original plan included a chapel, 
but for the present this has been dispensed 
|with, the committee having contributed 100/. 
| towards the erection of All Saints’ Church, close 
'to the threshold of the institution, and thus 
| provided for the accommodation of the pupiis 
there till such time as it shall be found neces- 
'sary to erect a separate chapel, which can at 
any time be added, in accordance with the pre- 
sent arrangements of the building. The total 
cost, which, including fittings and furniture, is 
10,500/. has been covered by subscriptions, and 
a further sum of 2,400/. has been raised to 
establish and maintain the institution for four 
years. 


| CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SocreTy.— 
|The second meeting for the October term was 
held on Wednesday. Two papers were read,— 
one by Mr. Norris Deck, on the “ Antiquities 
of Exning and Landwade, Suffolk ; ” the other 
by Mr. J. H. Cooper, of Trinity College, on 
“The Cathedral of St. Asaph.” Mr. Luard, 
of Trinity College, then described a recent 
visit to the Grande Chartreuse, an object of 
linterest and curiosity, though seldom visited 
| by travellers. 
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Tur New MuseuM IN Beruin.—A cor- 
respondent of the Atheneum makes —_ not 
very complimentary remarks on Herr Suiler’s 
museum. He says, —“ Outwardly the build- 
ing is solid, cubical, and heavy. Taste is ata 
loss to imagine on what pretext the architect 
of such a discreet mass of stone could sanction 
the introduction of the tiny statues which lean 
against the divisions of the upper windows, 
except to draw attention to the almost clumsy 
baldness of the general building. Within, 
singularities no less singular give cause for 
wonder. Convenience may have dictated the 
arrangement of the museum, which consists of 
a huge staircase and several small rooms; but 
in these last the eye is rather teased than 
pleased by the resolute determination of 
getting rid of the ordinary forma of ceiling, no 
matter at what price of oddity. The most 
inharmonious and grotesque arrangements of 
pillar, truss, and tracery filling up long and 
shallow semi-oval spaces, are employed, which 
recall unpleasantly those ‘regions of sorrow,’ 
the cabins of steamers, where the decorations, 
lavished to tempt passengers can blind only a 
child of Gotham to the real conditions of 
lodgement, need of strong support, want of 
space, and want of air. It would have been 
less novel, but wiser, to have introduced, as 
the Sansovinos and Palladios were content to 
do, the familiar coved and coffered ceiling, 
which lends itself so kindly to ornament what- 
ever be its style. Then, the staircase is too 
grand in its scale to abide the admixture of 
puerilities, were they even in the style of Par- 
thenon or Choragic monument, or of any other 
known Grecian example. Since no attempt at 
intricacy marks the whole ordinance of this 
staircase, the intrusion of the covered porch or 
tribune at the conjunction of the two flights of 
steps, can be considered only like the window- 
sculptures just mentioned—as an episode— 
which is an impertinence rather than a variety | 
—a foppery, not a feature.” 

Fatt or House, BARNSLEY.—COOL- | 
NESsS.—Last week the whole of the gable end 
of the Hare and Hounds Inn, fell down, for- 
tunately without injuring any of the inmates. 
According to a local paper, a lodger sleeping | 
in the room adj»ining the wall, was not awoke | 
by the noise, and on the landlord going to 
him and telling him to get up, as the house 
was falling, he made answer by saying, “It 
may fall then: l’ve paid for my bed, and I'll | 
take good care that I have my sleep out.” | 
“Thus the lodger laid his wonted time, ex- | 
posed to the weather and the gaze of a large | 
number of persons that had be.n drawn there | 
by the accident.” This story reminds us of the | 
man who being shaken up, and told that the | 
house was on fire, turned round again to sleep, | 
and said, “‘ Well, you must speak to my wife; 
I don’t meddle with household affairs.” And 
of the other member of the same cool family 
who, when told in bed that his wife had ex- 
pired, nestled under the clothes, and mur- | 
mured, “ Dear me! how sorry I shall be in the | 
morning.” ‘There is really something grand 
in coolness of this description ! 

THe Iron Trave.—Foreign orders, it is 
said, are accumulating, and together with 
speculative home demands, are producing 
more and more stir in the trade. A salutary 
check on over-production in the meantime | 
seems to be felt in the want of coal, which, | 
however, may tend still further to force up| 
prices shortly. Colliers refuse to work even 
at a‘vanced prices. Offered an increase from 
38. Od. to 4s. a day, they demand 4s. 6d., and 
even where they work at an arvance, like the 
slaves in Jamaica they take ic easy, and will 
not work ‘so continuously” a5 they used to 
do, now that 3d. a day makes t!:em more inde- 
pendent than heretofore. “The prosperity so | 
largely shared by Staffordshire,” says the Bir- 
mingham Journal, *‘ seems to he yeneral. In| 
Wales and Scotland the utmost activity pre- | 
vails; and in France we learn that the iron- 

works of Maubeuge and Aulnoye les Berlai- 
mont are now fully employed. Upwards of 
four hundred men are engaged in extracting 
mineral near Avesnes, The foundry of M. 
Leclere, near the former place, has received a 
large command for rails for the railways in the 
west of France; and that of M, René Hamoir 


has now on hand sufficient business to occupy 
the men for eighteen months.” The New 
York Tribune, on the contrary, still complains 
of “the general depression of the iron manu- 
facture in the States, and the severe losses en- 
countered by those who have embarked in it,” 





— 


Gopson’s Smoxe-Consuminc Fur. 
NACE.—For some time back an economical 
form of patent furnace has been at work jn 
various parts of the metropolis, of which it 
may be worth while to give a few particulars 
Instead of consuming the smoke after it has 





|proper-shaped mandrill. 


‘ment in the Dover rope, if we recollect rightly, 
\was very slight, and the allegation that the 
length of wire from this spiral is double what 
'a straight wire will be, seems to us pre- 


Oth inst. in the school-room of St. Mary’s, it | 


as if this were not altogether a past state of escaped from the burning coal, in this case the 
affairs. The same paper states that thousands | coal is put into the furnace through a basket 
of tons of native iron, so pure in the mine, as; with sliding top, below, which can be raised 
almost to be equal to pig-iron, will probably be | by lever power, and thrust the coal upwards 
shortly poured into the market from that won- | into the heart of the fire below, so that, as it 
derful copper region, Lake Superior. A heats, the smoke enters the strongest part of 
Glasgow shipowner, Mr. M‘Gavin, is said to | the fire, and is immediately sndtinied. At 
have discovered and patented a method of | Messrs. Sowerby and Co.’s distillery, inAlders. 
preparing iron plates for ship building, so as gate-street, it.is said, an experiment was tried 
to prevent the adhesion of barnacles and other | which proved an econoiny of 194 per cent. in 
growths obstructive to the sailing power of pore of this furnace, as against one of the 
= ships. . 7 a] — Sg sheen In both cmeaeee 
MPROVED soLiD Brass Tuses.—A_ 9 ewt. . of coal were consumed durin 
patent has been taken out by Mr.G. F. Muntz,! two consecutive days, and while Godson’s 
jun. of Birmingham, for a method of manu- | furnace vaporised 5464 gallons of water ata 
facturing solid brass tubes, without joint or | pressure of 3 lb. on the square inch, the other 
solder, for flues of locomotive, &c. The | vaporised only 457 at the same pressure, being 
composition preferred by the patentee is sixty | an excess of 89} gallons. 
parts of best refined copper and thirty-eight); Tue LATE Mr. Georce Hawxkins.—We 
parts of good zinc ; and the first process is the have heard with great regret of the death of 
casting of a tube shorter than required, in a this gentleman, which took place on the 6th 
peculiarly-formed mould. This tube is then | inst. quite unexpectedly. Mr. Hawkins was 
brought to a temperature at least equal to boil- | an excellent architectural draughtsman, for a 
ing water, and its interior rinsed with a mix-' long period chiefly engaged by Messrs. Da 
ture of line in water, with common salt. It) and Son, in lithographing the principal oak 
is then at a red heat, passed through a pair of | of this character that have issued from their 
flat rolls, similar to those used for rolling flat | establishment. His pencil was peculiarly cor- 
bar-iron, which produces a bar of brass with | rect and delicate. One of his most important 
rounded edges, but with a flat orifice through- | works is a series, still incomplete, of the an- 
out—the lime mixture preventing the adhesion | cient abbeys of Yorkshire, from sketches by 
of the top and bottom surfaces; and in this| Mr. W. Richardson. The architectural room 
rolling the casting attains a considerable in- | of the Royal Academy frequently exhibited his 
crease in length. One end of this is then) skill in water-colour painting, as he was often 
sufficiently opened by the workman withasuit-|employed by architects in colouring their 
able tool to a distance in length of about/ designs. We lose him with sorrow. 
6 inches; and, being again brought to ared| Roap Makers’ Dirrerences.—Tenders 
heat, is passed through grooved rollers over a| for making roads at Peckham Rye :— 
A tube, oval in sec- Voss veseivss.s.. CBI 





tion, is the result. Having again been passed Green ......eeeee+-- 2,155 
heated through cylindrically grooved rollers Rogers and Radley.... 1,696 
over a circular mandrill, a finished tube is King .. 6+... sees 1,550 
| produced. Coker and Brixton.... 1,445 
New SupMarine Tececrapu Ropgs.— Raden .....++++2.+-. 1,440 
GEOes oi vscewees.s 93,088 


A new mode of protecting the conductors, 

acecording to the Mechanics’ Magazine, has . , : 

been invented by Mr. T. Allen, of Edinburgh. sent in for making roads and executing earth- 
work on the estate of the second ‘Tower Ham- 


It consists simply in placing the protecting |ierg Freehold Land Society, at Old Ford 
wires longitudinally, instead of spirally, as in awe Middlenses pos: po bs , 


the Dover and Calais rope. This is done with anes £1,200 
the view of enabling the whole to withstand a Seals a ebeus « ROE 
longitudinal strain, and prevent the core from Pound and Hudson.... 986 
snapping. In this there is some feasibility, ihe ee rut bed os 765 
but it is perhaps questionable whether wires GeO cciciccccccess «=O 


I BEG to hand you the particulars of tenders 


a 


so placed will “ protect ” the conductors other- Breen .< ccebxs si civs 625 
wise so well; and, besides, the spiral arrange- Coker ..ccecceeessee 607 
Drummond ......... ‘ 599 


Wright and Broom .... 485 

King and Haliwell.... 475 

Baum (accepted)...... 390 on 
a Repair or Str. Mary’s, NewincTon.— 


Tae Graveyarp or Sr. Mary’s, New- |, *. , 

, a r ters 

swerona~<d | ting, he | Pray insert the tenders delivered for pain 
on.—At a public meeting, held on the | oad daher works: ak the: thorch of Bt. Mary, 





|was unanimously resolved, with the con-; — Mr. acgeapegen tage or P, 
jeurrence of the rector and senior church- | A i 5 ae eth om 0 0 
warden, that the graveyard should be closed | Car nn Momence iy “ap ap 
‘forthwith, and the provisions of the new Act | Seaciona gt ee) eae 
adopted, A burial board was then nominated, Morphy ........ 298 10 0 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions Suter .......... 208 0 0 
of the Act. Fisher .....¥.+.. 297 0 © 
MEMORIAL TO “THE Duke” aT Bricu- Humpbreys...... 28410 0 
'TON.—It was resolved at a public meeting Clare .......... 280 0 90 
held at Brighton on 20th September last, Gregory seveeeee 269 0 0 
“that the restoration and enlargement of the Crawford.....-.. 260 0 0 
parish church, wherein his grace the Duke of Wells... 00s+. 356 = ; 
Wellington at an early period of his life was ae Th res ce “3 0 
wont to worship, would be an appropriate and ea ig ca an ae 


enduring monument of gratitude and venera- a 
tion for his memory ;” and since that date a}~--——SsSOS ci 
numerous and weighty list of subscriptions TENDERS 











has been collected, which seems to leave no I ln Pho! Wooe'y pope peta o . 
doubt of the complete accomplishment of the LWCAS oo. eseseseseesrsrsnsenesenens £2,543 0 0 
object in view. The Rev. H. M, Wagner sub- +3 —— ° ° 
scribed 1,000/. at the meeting, and yarious 2,492 0 0 
sums of 100/. have since been added, together pes : 
with numerous lesser subscriptions of from 2.213 0 0 
501, to 101. and a large sum in smaller contri- ( 2,136 0 0 
, butions. Subscriptions are still received at | — at a oe = ; ° 
,the London and County Bank, and elsewhere. | Hopkins and Hoberts........ 1,980 0 0 
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A HAND-BOOK OF ARCHITECTURE FOR THE 
UNLEARNED, 


Now ready, price 4s. 6d. neatly bound, 


HISTORY IN RUINS; 
A SERIES OF 
LETTERS TO A LADY, 
Embodying a Popular Sketch of the History of Archi- 


tecture, and the Characteristics of its various Styles, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. With Ilustrations. 
By GEORGE GODWIN, F.B.S. &c. 
Editor of ‘The Builder ;” Hon. Sec, of Art-Union 
of London, 


No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden, 
Cuarman and Hatt, Piccadilly ; M‘Guasuay, Dablin. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 








than penetration from without, 


Edin,” “J. B.,” Lancashire 


professionally), “8. L.,” “J. M.,” “J. D.” 


6.7.” “W. H.,” “E. L. G.,” “8. B.,” “CO. 0, N.” 


Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 


books or find addresses, 


NOTICE.—All communications respectingadvertisemente | p 
should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,” and not to the | 


‘¢ Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ome 





NOISELESS RINGS. 
UTTA PERCHA CURTAIN 


RINGS.—These Kings have been much approved by the 


Faculty, particularly for nervous and aged patients. Owing to 
the Har properties of Gutta Percha, these tings do not make 
a noise when drawn slong the pole or rod. The following sizes 
may be had, either with or without loops :~—Sizes : 1 inch diameter, 


14 inch ditto, 2 inch ditto, 2} inch ditto, 3 inch ditto, 3} inch ditto. | - 


TUBING, LINING FOR TANKS, ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS, &c. manufactured by the 
GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY 
(Patentees), 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London. 





THE WASHINGTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; 


Manufacturers of 


ATTINSON’S OXICHLORIDE of LEAD.— 
The Washington Chemical Company having, during the !ast 
ear, established a Manufactory of Pattinson’s Oxichloride of 
Lead on a large scale, and being able to supply it with regularity, 
and to execute orders without delay, now proceed to bring this new 
and valuable preparation of Lead before their friends and the 
ublic, quite sure that it will not, in the present age, be condemned 
ecause it is new, and that if judged by its merits, it must make its 
way, and finally take its place as one of the important manufac 
ures of this country. , ; 
: Pattinson’s Oxichloride of Lead is a chemical combination of 
one equivalent of Chloride of Lead, and one equivalent of Oxide of 
Lead ; it being well known that common White Lead isa chemical 
combination of one equivalent of Oxide of Lead, and one equivalent 
(or thereabouts) of Carbonic Acid, constituting what is called in 
chemical language, Carbonate of Lead. Now there is no reason to 
conclude that Carbenate of Lead isthe only compound of lead 
valuable as a paint, and still less that it should be the best com- 
pound of lead for that purpose. In point of fact it is not so, for 
the newly-discovered Oxichloride in most, if not in all respects, is 
far superior ; its colour is brilliantly white, and in a number of 
cases it has been tried against the \ 
obtained, and after a period of upwards of two years it has been 
found to retain its wor a ol a considerably better than the lead 
inst which it was trie 
“Rut the chief and hy far the most important advantage it 
esses is, its remarkable and very decided superiority of Body ; 
»y which term the power of covering surface well and extensively i 
is understood among Painters. The attention of the discovere: 
was at a very early period drawn to this circumstance, and since 
that time the Washington Chemical Company have had abun 
dant opportunities of placing its superiority in this important 
particular beyond all doubt. They have themselves performed a 
number of experiments, and have also caused a number of experi 
ments to be performed, in the large way, by various practical men. 
to ascertain accurately its covering power as compared with the 
best White Lead, and they now state the proportions to be as 60 to 
100, that is, 60 Ibs. of Oxichloride Paint will cover as much surface 
as 100 Tha. of the best White Lead, the saving of cost being in the 
same proportion ; besides this, the coating is thicker and more pro- 
tective, both in and out of doors, as the Oxichloride dries into a 
hard, tenacious layer, more like an Enamel than paint. _ : 
In using the Oxichlorid o difference in the materials with 
which it is mixed is enemas Y Oil and Turpe ntine being employed 
as usual for work technically called Flatting, and for work 
intended to be varnished. For the use of Paper Stainers and 
Leather Dressers, the Oxichloride is found to be peculiarly suitable. 
The Washington Chemical Company strongly recommend this 
newly-discovered substance to tne notice of consumers, both on ac- 
count of its economy and its intrinsic good qualities as a paint. 
AGENTS. 
Messrs. — Spence, and Co. 
LONDON ....ccceceeeeeseeeS 9% Upper Thames-st. 
he { Mr. Riend. Cooke, 7, Sise-lane. 





LIVERPOOGD .,cccccccsvees Messra. Johnson and McGowan. 

MANCHESTER....... Mr. James Douzlas. 

SEE anit sens a rs Messrs. T. and E. G. Jepson. 

SUNDERLAND............ Mr. John Young. p 

DEVONSHIKE AND ) Mr. Richd. Penrose, Tavistock and 
CORNWALL ..........:. lymouth : 

EDINBURGH Bailey. jun. Greenside 


AND BAST } Mr, Wm 
COAST OF SCOTLAND... 

SA NR ne A iST } Mr. John Slimshaw, Glasgow. 
DUBLIN AND SOUTH OF ) Mr. P. Linskey, 91, Middle Abbey- 
IKELAND...... } street, Dublin. , 

) Messrs. William Stevenson, jun. 
*f and Co 


place, Edinburgh. 


BELPAS® .. os. cccsecess 





(we uniformly decline), | may be either received in cash, 
Pp, P.” (ditto), “ Constant Reader ” (ditto), “T. A, M.” 
(the substitution of lead would seem to be the best step; 
but we cannot advise on special cases, unless applied to 
(thanks), 
*D. W. B.,” “BRB. W.,” “Milo” (shall be glad to hear 
from him, with name), “W. D. B.,” “M.B.,” “A, P.,?| 


| MESCHAN’ 


| 
and CORNICE | 


best White Lead that could be | 


(CLERICAL, MEDICAL, 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIBTY. 
; ADVANTAGES OFFERED. 
EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE. 


all perts by payment of a small extra premium, 


MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OP 
PARTNERSHIP. 


The small share of Profit divisibJe in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, without intrenching on the amount 
made by the rezular busine-s, the Aseured will hereafter derive all 
the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office. with at the same time, 
of an ample 
-thus combining in the same office all the ad- 


complete freedom from liability, secured by means 
Proprietary Capital 3 
vantages of both systems, 
he Assurance Fund already invested 
and the Income exceeds £136,000 per annum 
CREDIT SYSTEM. 


paid off at any time. 


LOANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in 
existence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of 


their value. 


BON USES.—Five Bonuses have been declared ; at the last in 
| January 1852, the sum of 131,125. was added to the Policies pro- 
| ducing a Bonus varying with the difterent ages from 
| cent. on the Me gD during the five years 


“G.H.,” “Mr. N.” (reached us too late), “G. W.,” | Profits in proportion to 
“PF. A.8.,” “J.P.” (with walls 2 feet thick, we should | 
suspect want of absorption in internal face of walls rather 
We cannot pretend to 
advise without inspection), “ F.8.,” “F/W.0.,” “Dun | 


PARTICIPATION 


received prior to the 
Policy on which it was paid will obtain its due share. 


year’s additiona) share of Profits over later asgurers. 
APPLICATION OF BONUSES 


as-ured in any other wa: 


in cases of fraud. 


INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the 


increased risk. 


P 


within fourteen months. 


The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the 


inspection of the Assured, or of persons desirous to assure. 


forwarded free by addressing a line to 
JEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
TRUSTEES, 
| David Fergusson, esq. 
Thomas How, esq. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SOCIETY 
Policies indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 
All the medical fees paid by the Society. 
Assurances of every description effected. 
NON-FORFEITURE OF POLICIES. 


Jeffery Smith, esq. 


Assurers who find it inconvenient, to pay their premiums as they 


fall due, may havea credit on application to the board. 
Loans granted on personal and 


No of j Age when | Annual y Sum Bonus| Amount 





prems.pd. assured. {premium / assured. added. now assured. 
Z£ad £ £sd £ « 4. 

5 50 ; 4519 2); 1,000 9413 0 1,004 13 06 

4 Oa '3319 2 1,000 65 00 1065 0 0 

3 30 2415 0 1,000 43145 1,043 14 5 


“GEORGE THOMSON. Manager. 
5, Chatham-pl. Blackfriars THOS. MUSGRAVE, Secretary. 


2 : The assured 
may reside in most parts of the world, without extra charge, and in 


|. The object of the Investment Department of t! 


| to open equally secure and profitable channels 
| the surplus capital of the affluent, and the provident 


amounts to £850,000, 


—On Policies for the whole of Life, one half 
of the Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain on 
credit, and may either coutinue as a debt on the Policy, or may be | Depositors’ Stock in the I rs 
| S160: is e investment 


244 to 55 per 


N PROFITS.—Policies participate in the 
the number and amount of the Premiums 
paid between every division, so that if only one year’s Premium be 
oks being closed for any division, the 
The books 
| close for the next division om 30th June, 1856, therefore those who 

effect Policies before the 30th June next, will be entitled to one 


The next and future Bonuses 
or applied at the option of the 


y. 
NON-PARTICIPATING.—Assurances may be effected for a | 
Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, and the Premiums for 
| Term Policies are lower than at most other Safe Offices. 
PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death, and all Po!icies are Indiaputable except 


ULICIES are granted on the lives of persons in any station, | 
| and of every age, and for any sum ou one life, from 50. to 16,0001 
PREMIU MB may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly ; but 

if a payment be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be revived 


A copy of the last Keport, with a Prospectus and Forms of Pro- | 0m at the Head Offices of the Asso 
sal, can be obtained of any of the Society’s Agents, or will be | Agents, throughout the United Ki 


I’S & TRADESMAN’S MUTUAL 


other securities, in connection 

| with life assurance. BONUS . 
he following table shows the Bonuses declared on Policies | 
} effected with this Society prior to 9th March last :— 





COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament 

10 Vict. ¢. 35 , 

BURGH 


he Sums As-ured amounted to 
The Annual Revenue............e0+- 
And the Accumulated Fund ........ 
Large Additions have been made to Policies. 





136.960 
688,531 

For example, a 
Policy for 1.0002. dated Ist March, 1832, becoming a claim after pay- 
ment of the premium in the present year, would receive 1,514£ ; 
and policies of later date in proportion. 

The next Triennial Allocation takes place on Ist March, 1853, 


when an additional Bonus will be declared 

POLICIES RENDERED INDISPUTABLE.—The Directors 
have arranged that Policies may, under certain conditions, be de- 
clared indisputable on any ground whatever, after being of five 
years’ endurance, and the Assured be entitled to travel or reside 
beyond the limits of Europe, without payment of extra premium 
for such travelling or residence. 

ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager 
*,* Medical Referees paid by the Society. i 

Forms of Proposal, and all other information, may be had (free) 
on application at the Society's Office, 126, Bishopagate-street, 
corner of Cornhill), London. WILLIAM COOK, Agent 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
empowered by Act of Parliament, Capital, 500,000. 
TRUSTEFS, 
Ralph Creyke., esq. Rawelifte Hall. 
John Swann, esq. Askham. 
Leonard Thompson, esq. Sherift Hutton Park. 
Bayxers.— Messrs. Swann, Clough, and Co. York. 
Acrvary and Secretary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York 
The attention of the public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between male and female lives. 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for insuring 1007. 

















Age Age } 
next | AMALE. | A FEMALE.| next A MALE. | A FEMALE. 
birth- birth. | —--—-—_——_-—_ —- 
day. |Whole Life Premiums] day. | Whole Life Premiums. 
£s a £s 4 ig£ad Zand 
10 1 7 6 15 4 46 | 3 6 33 23 
13 »@ 8 170 wD | 419 313 3 
16} ihn 8 1 810 33 | 411 6 426 
09 |}14%4/1n 6 ae 414 ( 
23 117 0 113 8 o | 660 512 6 
26 $03 116 2 6 |} 7 40 69 6 
*30 35 0 119 9 oe }; 8 4 710 8 
33 38 6 22 70 |} W004 oF ¢ 
36 213 264 3s | use 8 ll 2 6 
40 219 9 212 0 76 | 1319 
43 35 3 217 2 80 ' 15 123 10 








s not exceed 30. may 
2 I payment of 


insure 1,000 
29]. 10s.; anda 
:annual payme! ‘ ¥ . 
a oe ay with the intermediate 
1¢ Head Office in 





ages, and every infi 
York, or of any of the Agents. 
FIRE INSURANCES 
are also effected by this Company, on t t erate terma 
Agent for London, Mr. THOMAS 8S. NOBLE, Sol St 
John-street, Bedford-row, 
Agents are wanted those towns w I I nents h 


been made. Appli et 3 
; stuary and Sceretary, York. 


ations to be mad 
Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, A 


Head Office, 25, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDIN- 


The Report by the Directorsto the TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL | 
| MEETING, held on 4th May, showed the following to be the 
| position of this Society :— 


} wooden sleepers. They are adopted on the 


| HITHE.—BETHELL’S process consists in 
| with creosote, or oil of tar, and is particularly applicable for Rail- 


| consequently, adopted in her Majesty's Dock \ 


and GENERAL | 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT 
ASSOCTATION. 
7, St. Martiy’s-piace, TRAFALGA R-SQUARE, Lonpoy. 
Established May, 1844 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 





tis Institution, is 
of investment for 








i : : savi 

| the industrial ¢ of the community. "o pers oe ae 
| of placing their money out at interest, but unused to seekings 
securities, and inexperienced in estimating th: value, thig 
Institution offers immediate facilities, and an 


ortunity of 
-class securi- 
Association ig 


realizing the highest rate of interest yielded by firs 
ties, in which alone the money deposited with the 
employed. 





Interest payable in January and July. 


, CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 
The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and Separate from the 
; , , Department of this Instity- 
tion. It cena, wile the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the 
engagements of the Association, and has been provided in orde 
render the security of the Assured . ompiete. , se 


FOR SECURING LOANS OR DEBTS. 

A the varied and extensive Tables of this Institution will} 
be found one peculiarly advantageous where Policies are uired 
for securing loans or debts. The rate of Premium by this Table 
will gene o ry of the Policy-holder from all contin- 
gencies, and allow the Life assured to proceed to, sidei 
re ta mared to and reside in, any 

MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 


Assurances may be effected from 50!. to 10,0001, on a Single Li 

Entire profits helong to the Assured, and divided prin aa 

Credit for half the amount of the first five annual Premiums. 
ledical men remunerated for their Reports. 

Liberty to Travel, and Foreign residence greatly extended. 





A Novel Table ba CELEGE EDUCATION 
Novel Tab as been constructed expressly for the use o i 
Institution, whereby a Parent, by the payment of a very —. 
annual premium, may, in the event of death, secure to a Child 
either an Annuity, payable from t! " 
lent amount i cae. 

Other new and important Tables for Educational urposes, and 
Endowments for Children, are in course of constre bmg and will 
shestty De ublished. 

Phe Tables for Keversionary and Deferred Annuities, are parti- 
cularly deserving of attention, whether rezarded as 8 means of 
providing for a particular Individual, or as a reswurce against the 
casualties of age, involving, as it does, the un~ rtainties of health 
and fortune. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obt Lined, 
iation, or 


1€ age of 17 to 23, or an equiva- 


on applica- 
to the respective 


nedom, 
RRISON. Vana 





PETER M ring Director. 


Applications for Agencies may be made to the Man azing Director, 





THAT Tavon ad 
HE PERMANENT WAY COMPANY beg to 
call the attention of Boards of Directors. Engineers, and 
others interested in railways already made, to the important ad- 
vantages obtained by fish-jointing the rails, as exhibited by the 
annexed extract from the Report of the Directors of the Eastern 
Counties Railway, to the half-yearly meeting of si areholders held 


on the 5th August. This invention not only saves a large current ex- 












| pense in keeping up the permanent way, but by its causing engines 


and carriages to run more smoothly, decreases the wear and tear 
of both the railsand rolling stock, and adds greatly to the comfort 
and security of the pasengers. The Patent Fish-joints have been 
largely adopted by the Engineers of the follow ing railways in this 


| country and abroad :-— 


Eastern Counties Railway, 

East Indian, 

Edinburgh and Glasgow, 

Egyptian, 

London, Bri:hton, and South Coast, 
London and North-Western, 
Midland, 

Morayshire, 

North and South-Western Junction, 
Waterford and Limerick, 

York and North Midland, 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick. 


And are alsoin course of adoption on many other railways. For 


| lines not yet furnished with rails, the company draw attention to 


W. H. Barlow's patent rail, as by its adoption the permanent way 
may be constructed at the lowest rate per mile. and with greater 
durability than by any other known system. These rails have been 
largely adopted by the encineers of the following :-— 

Great Western, 

Dublin and Belfast Railway, 

London and North Western, 

Midland, 

Midland Great Western (Ireland), 

Newport and Abergavenny, 

South Wales, 

West Cornwall, and 

Hereford, Ross, and Gloucester. 

The Patent Cast-iron Sleepers of Mr. P. W. Barlow are adapt 

to double-headed rails of any pattern, and supersede 





ed 
or replace 


East-Indian, 

Midland, 

East Lancashire, 

Londonderry and Enniskillen, 
and several other lines. 

The Permanent Way Company confines itself entirely to the 

granting licences to use their various patents. which is d ne upon 
very moderate terms. Every information may be obtained by 


applying to Mr. CHARLES MAY, €.E_ 3, Great George-street. 
Y, Secretary, 26, Great 


Westminster; or to WILLIAM HOWDEN 
George-street. 

Extract from the report of the Directors of the Eastern Counties 
Railway to the half-yearly meeting of Shareholders held on the 
25th of August :— 

“ The system of ‘fish-jointing* has hitherto fully borne out Mr. 
Ashcroft’s reports, as giving a smoother road, with.less wear and 
tear to the rolling stock, and at a much reduced expenditure in 
a oe y th * oes me het : 

Extract from e Te presented to the half-rearly meeting 
the West Cornwall Railway. held on the 25th August: eoting of 

“The result of the three months’ working of the new rails 
between Penzance and Camborne has fully borne out the e 
tions which had been formed as to the durability of the description 
of rail which, under Mr. Brunel's advice, has been employed in 
the construction of that part of the line ; and the attention of the 
board having been direx to the bad state of the permanent way 
on the old line, and the economy and efticiency of the working 
which would arise from relaying that portion with Barlow’s rails. 
they pave ven orders for this to be done, and it 1s now nearly 
com pleted.” 

Extract from the Directors’ report to the last Half-yearly Meet- 
ing of the Londonderry and Enniskillen Railway :— 

“The trial afforded by six additional months’ working has also 
confirmed your directors in the favourable opinion expressed by 
them respecting the cast-iron road of Mr. Peter W. Barlow.” 

It has tully answered the expectations formed of it, and there 
can now be no doubt that its adoption, coupled with the lessened 
wear and tear from the use of light engines, will effect a material 
saving in the maintenance of permanent way. 


URRAND’S “ BONDED and SUFFERANCE 
WHARF,” TIMBER-PRESERVING WORKS, ROTHER- 
reparing timber 
























way Sleepers, Bridze Timber, Telezra Posts, Piers, Docks, 
Harbours, &c. ; and the Outside Planking of Ships and Barges. 
_ impervious to 
PAYNE'S, Sir W 
] 


ad 


And also for use in the colonies, as being perfect! 
the attacks of all land or marine insects. 
BURNETT'S, and MARGARY’S processes, in 


ition to their 
preservative properties, are likewise non-con ] 


ble, an are, 
r as & preven- 
tensive! i 











tive of fire in Ship Building; and are also e) used in 
House, Farm, aud general Building. — 
Extensive and most complete Mac ry for the application of 






the above processes has been erecte! on these premises, which, 
being close to the great Timber Depét of the Docks, are advan- 

situeted for land oeaoes Sauce, or re-shipment ; and from 
ng Sufferance Privileges, are. consequently, equally - 
for Colonial and Poreign Trade. aa 





plicable 
, Seale of charges and every particular of P. ST UINTIN, 
Superint ndent, on the Wharf; or at Mr. BURT’S Office’ 
2, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house, City. 
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Ro. a—< . n.— 9. 0d. No. 18—Oblong or Square. 


THE FARNLEY IRON COMPANY, WORTLEY, NEAR LEEDS, 


ANUFACTURERS OF 4 
RAIN PIPES, CLOSET PANS, ORNAMENTAL TRUSSES; BRACKETS, 
FIRE-BRICKS, PATENT GLAZED STONEWARE, ONGM PEDESTALS, VASES, &c. 


ALSO OF 


‘ P Ss, 
COTTA CHIMNEY-TO 
In upwards of One Bh 2 Be ada pot dimensions and of first-rate design, a few of which are given below,—scale half an inch to « foot. 
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sateen. No. 65.8 f 6 in—Ts 64. 
3%. 6 in.—10s. 

*\° 

ms i) 

: ° 

> © 

© 6 
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Cl 6 









































No. 3.—2 ft. 0 in—1s. 6d. 


No.13.-3f1in. No. 64—Plain or Wind.quard. 
2 ft. 6 in.—2s. Od 4s. 64. 3 ft. 


10 in.—10s. 64. 
4f 2in.—ias 6d. 
4% sin —1ds 0d 


B.—10s. 6d. 2 ft. 2 in. —2s. ad. 
2 ft. 6 in.—2a 6d. 





€ WNo.75 (square).—1 ft. 10 in ~s, 6d. 
























































No, 21, 
4 one or ~~ 
t. an Le 

No, 50.—4 ft. 3 im —i5s. No. 34. No. 12. No. 73. No. 74 3 ft. 0 in.—26. 6d. No.4 _ Mo. 70, 
6 ft. 0in—208 2 ft. 9in—de. 6d. 6 ft.—-288. 6 ft. 25s, 3 ft. 6 in—bs. 6d. 2 ft. 8 in, —2s. 64. - 4 fi, 3 ins, 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CAREFULLY EXECUTED, AND WITH QUICK DESPATCH. 
Prices quoted are delivered free in Leeds, on Boat or Rail, for any part of the Kingdom. 


OFFICES AND STORES. 


SABBOR.:........ Ho.) 4, York Chambers, George-street, Adelphi ; No. 16, Bath-place, New-road; | MANCHESTER .. No. 45, Travis-street, and and 2%, Birmingham-street, London-road. 
BIRMINGHAM 0 Bey eee att Lampebouse. ie, street. | HULL............ No. 2, Humber-street, and W 

B —— a vy teed King Alfred-street, adjoining Bingley-hall, and Lawley- BRADFORD...... Houghton-lane, Manchester-road. Whaxt, Victoria 
LIVERPOOL ':..; No. 9, Bussell street, and Shipping Wh LEEDS .......... Wellington-street, adjoining the Midland Station, and Bhipping 


WHERE DRAWINGS, WITH PRICES, &. MAY BE OBTAINED, 
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